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NUMBER TWO. 





I srarep in a former number, that in my opinion, England was in 4 
higher state of cultivation than any other country in Europe. This is in 
part owing to the industry of its inhabitants—to the intelligence of those 
under whose direction the lands are cultjvated—and not a little to the 
climate itself. The persons connected with agriculture in E may 


be divided into three classes. First—The owners of the These 
are, in the majority’ of instances, ay tae rd the wealthy nobility. The 
. 4 2 il | ‘ d 16 ws pri - : iture . and it 


tracts to the second class—the Farmer. This individual leases 
land, commonly for a term of nineteen years, He is.usually well edu-. 
cated and a and is able to introduce those improvements in 
agricultare ich the lights of science, and the experience of others 
him to adopt. The manual labour is performed by the third 
cagecdiniPenanete, These*are usually poor and ignorant, and have 
scarcely any hope of rising beyond the condition of serfs. They are 
the cultivators of the soil from generation to generation, and the sons 
and ‘in nearly all instances, follow condition of their pa- 
rents. is is the class, which, above all others, is most benefited by a 
removal to America. In England, provisions are high, and the price of 
labour cheap—in America, it is, in general, the reverse. Here, the 
industrious husbandman is soon rescued from a state of dependance and 
 earag B Lands in our new settlements can be = rye at a less cost 
taxes would amount to in England. Hence the difficulty of 
obtaining labourers on our American farms, will, for a long time, present 
@ serious obstacle to our improvements in agriculture. Man every 
where struggles for independence, and he will not labour for others when 
he has'so fair a prospect of becoming the owner of a farm. But the 
strange and wayward climate of England, unpleasant and uncomfortable, 
as it may be in many respects—may give us a clue to the secret Of its 
fertility. With the latitude of Labrador, its winters are less severe than 
those of Surrounded on all sides by contending oceans and 
currents, it partakes of their variable climate—it is a land possessing the 
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atmosphere of the sea. The Gull and the Tern fly over it as if it were a 
part of their possessions, and the Solan goose and other sea-bitds not 
only nestle among the beetling rocks, but their notes are heard in every 

of the island. . Within -three days sail of England, the fogs and 

ling rains commenced. My journal tells me there was but one oy 
out of forty in which it did not rain during some portion of the day. 
heard no thunder—nor did the rain fall in torrents as is often the case 
with us, but light showers were continually sprinkling the earth like 
heavy dews—then the sun would shine for half an hour, throwing its rays 
in fitful streams through the passing clouds, giving a indications of 
fair weather, which soon ended in disappointment. ere is no calcu- 
lating on a dry day in England. An ine is almost as necessary an 
appendage to an Englishman asa hat. It is no wonder that he is enrap- 
tured with the bright clear sky of Italy, for he was born among fogs, and 
has all his life time been looking through ahaze. He judges by contrast. 
_ Others have told the tale of the azure skies and balmy air of Rome and 
Venice, and his imagination has been fired by the theme, hence he con- 
ceives no sun so bright, no air so soft. Had Carolina been as accessible 
and could he as easily have made the contrast, he would, if not blinded 
by prejudice, have admitted that no Italian sky exceeded that of our own 
Southern land. Men may boast of having climbed the Alps to see the 
sun rise from the mountain of Riga, or set in the Adriatic, yet I am either 
so prejudiced or old fashioned as to believe that the poet or the painter 
may go to the ends of the world and find no fairer sky for the embelish- 
ment of a picture than that presented during summer, along our Southern 
Atlantic coast. 

But to return to the foggy climate of England. It has appeared to me 
that these incessant slight showers in a high Northern latitude, (where 
the nights are’so short, and the continuance of twilight so long, that I 
find it noted im my journal that I was reading by day-light at half past 
ten:in the evening, and resumed my book at half past two—leaving but 
four hours of night)—contribute, in a considerable degree, to the abun- 
dant productions of the soil. The sun, during the long days of summer, 
imparts sufficient warmth to the nourishment of the plants, and these are 
continually kept fresh and green by nature’s watering pot. It is true, 
the early part of the summer of my visit (1838,) was characterised-as: 
rainy in every part of Europe, still it was not regarded-in England asa 
very striking exception to their von seasons. To the-fogs and driz- 
zling rains,together with the absence of too bright a light, I ascribed that 
rich dark green of the fields which I have never witnessed in any other 
country—the scent of the flowers was, for the same reason, stronger and 
longer retained—the groves were full of melody—the goldfinch and the 
thrush seemed to <0 omeene after every passing shower, and the sky- 
lark carolled high in the air, in spite of the drizzling mist. 

But, in addition to a favourable climate, the soil of England has the 
benefit of a‘juadicious tillage. I was particularly struck.with the system, 
almost universally adopted in regard to the rotation of: crops. It should 
be remarked that they never cultivate two successive crops of grain on 
the same field. Although physiclogists have not been ably fully to 
account for the fact, that the successive cultivation of grain or vegetables 
exhaasts the soil, ee ieee a different product does nut impo- 
verish the land to any i le extent, yet it is now universally ad- 
mitted, by all good husbandmen, that this is the case. Some have ascribed 
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this to the exhaustion of the proper food of the plant in conse- 

uence of its cultivation during successive years, whilst Decandolle, 
Steckice and others have accounted for it on the doctrine that plants 
exude from their roots certain substances poisonous to plants of the same 
variety, which in time renders the earth unfit for their cultivation. (See 
January number of the Southern Cabinet, p. 17.) As toujours perdriz 
cleyed on the appetite of the Frenchman, so the teeming earth longs for a 
a food, and withholds her fruitfulness unless she be indulged. It 
has often been inquired why is it that a forest which has long been covered 
with a growth of pine, when cut down does not spring up again in pine, 
but in oak, gum, and hickory, and vice versa. The facts, in a majority of 
instances, are so. All plants spring from seed—there can be no spon- 
taneous production. Omnia ab ova is a doctrine as old as the days of 
Linnzs, and nature has never departed from it. May it not then be 
that natnre, after having for ages nourished one kind of tree, has exhausted 
the properties of the soil adapted to that kind of production, and when a 
new forest is to be created, imparts its influence to trees of a different 
kind, better suited to its present state, and withholding its fertility from 
that to which it is no longer adapted. Be this as it may, the English far- 
mer acts on the principle of the necessity of a rotation of crops. The 
result from this and other judicious modes of culture has been an increase 
of three fold. In Carolina, we have adopted the opposite course. Many 
fields have been planted in Indian corn since the days of the revolution, 
and the result has been that we have retrogaded from forty bushels per 
acre to eight, and often less. 

I will now give the method of English culture in regard to the 


RotTaTIon or Crops. 


Ist year. Fallow crop. Irish potatoes—beans or turnips. The pota- 
toes, as is the case in high Northern latitudes, produce small stalks, and 
are consequently planted much nearer in the rows than with us. Endless 
varieties have been produced from seed. 

The beans, adapted to field culture, are the kinds usually called horse 
bean (Faba vulgaris,) Hundreds of acres are cultivated with this 
bean, and its numerous varieties, and the product is immense. It ig 
used as food for cattle. I have never known it to thrive equally well in 
any of America, probably owing to our warm summers. In our 
' Southern States especially, the pods in general do not fill well, and I 
doubt whether it is calculated to be a productive crop. There is, how- 
ever, one variety from the South of France, called the Winter Bean, 
(La Féverole Phiver,) which is remarkably hardy and prolific. It ig 
planted late in autumn, and stands the winters of France and England, 
and might be as eng on; as & winter crop, when nothing else can 
be cultivated with us, and it would not interfere with the crop of the 
following spring, The Heliogaland bean—Purple Field bean—and 
Alexandrian Field bean, are also varieties which the agriculturists of 
England and France recommended to me as probably wel] adapted to 
winter culture in our Southern climate. ; 

_ The turnip crop is considered as the most valuable in England for feed- 
ing cattle. gg gp xp om however, require to be noticed 
under se leads. ill endeavor to return to the subject in a 
: = or to ject 1h a 

2nd year. Wheat—the varieties are- yearly increasing. At present, 
the kinds cultivated almost universally in the higher grounds ot lighter. 
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soils of Scotland, are the Golden Drop and Blood Red. The skins are 
thicker than in most other varieties, and they yield more bran. These 
varieties would, I think, answer well on our elevated mountainous re- 
gions. The average crop is'said to be about fifty bushels to the acre. In 
the Lothians—the Carse of Sterling, and in the low rich soils of Eng- 
land—in Denmark—and the alluvial soils of Germany, I remarked that 
the varieties called Uxbridge and Hunter’s wheat, were most cultivated, 
and considered most productive. The yield is from fifty to sixty bushels 
per English acre—the average weight per bushel is from 62 to 63 lbs.— 
the finest, 65 Ibs. The Mengoswell’s wheat is a variety of Hunter’s 
and is cultivated on the Carse of Gowrie as a superior grain. Three 
new varieties have been very recently introduced. The Whittington 
wheat from the South of England—the Chevalier wheat from France— 
and the Hicklings—the latter is white in straw, but yellow in sample. 
Rye is not cultivated. Grass seeds are sown in the fields of wheat in the 
month of April. These are red clover (Trifolium pratense) and Rye 
grass ( Lolium perenne and Italicum.) Calves and sheep are allowed, in 
autumn and winter, to feed on the young grass. 

3d year. This is a Grass crop—usually a heavy one. It is sometimes 
cut twice, but usually only once a year, and serves as pasturage in the fall, 

4th year—A crop of Barley or Oats is now raised. This is once more 
succeeded by a fallow crop. In this manner crops succeed each other 
by fours in good lands, or where the soil is inferior, another year is added 
for grass and pasturage—affording a wheat crop only once in four or five 
years, but producing in the mean time, other articles equally valuable to 
the farmer. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE DOMESTIC COCOONERY. 


It is expected that during the season of 1840, great numbers of 
sons wil desire to try experiments in feeding silk worms, and to enable 
them to do so upon the most economical plan, we have prepared the 
following directions for fitting up and conducting a domestic cocoonery. 
Entire confidence may be placed in all the estimates and calculations, 
as they are founded upon the results of actual and judicious practice, 
both of European and American culturists. The Editor of this Journal 
has been able to ggtablish a set of simple principles or elements, deduced 
from the practice above alluded to, of numerous individuals, which will 
enable any person to make his calculations without difficulty, viz : 

1st. The average weight of leaves that each morus multicaulis tree 
will afford during its first season’s growth, on land of fair quality, and 
the trees planted four feet by one apart, is ONE POUND. — 

2d. The average quantity of leaves consumed by each worm during 
its life, is ONE OUNCE. 

3d. The space of shelf occupied by the worms, is as follows : 
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During the Ist age, 1,000 worms occupy ; of a square foot. 


2d age, ” 
* 3dage, “ * “2 square feet. 
6“ 4th age, 66 6c 66 6 “ “ 


se 5th 6 66 66 18 “ec “ 


age, 

4th. Three shouted worms will make one bushel of cocoons. 

5th. One bushel of cocoons will make one pound of raw silk, ready 
for market. 

6th. One pound of cocoons will produce one ounce of eggs. 

Thus, 1,000 trees will feed 16,000 worms the first year; these will 

ire 288 square feet of shelf, or 8 shelves, 12 feet long and 3 feet 
wide. They will produce 54 bushels of cocoons, or the same number of 
pounds of merchantable raw silk. - 

These simple elements, and all calculations founded on them, it must 
be borne in mind, refer exclusively to the natural system; that which 
all will practise in a domestic cocoonery. 

} sac qonttctent room may be used for the cocoonery. It ought, how- 
ever, to have one or more windows on each side, and if it have a fire- 
= it will be all the better for it. The second story of the house will 

better for the worms than the first, though it is not so convenient for 
the attendants. If it be desired to fit it up temporarily for the cocoonery, 
the following plan will answer every a without the least injury to 
the walls, or any thing else; and after the cocoons are gathered, the 
shelves can be removed, and the lumber used for other purposes. 

Suppose the room to be 20 feet long, and 16 feet wide. Make three 
trestles, such as carpenters use, out of scantling, 3 feet long, 1 foot high, 
with 4 legs. Set one in the middle, and one near each end of one side 
of the room, and lay upon them 3 plank, 16 feet long, and 1 foot wide ; 
thus making a temporary table, 16 feet long and 3feet wide. A tin pan 
can be placed under each foot of the trestles, to be kept full of water te 
prevent ants and other vermin from getting upon the shelves. They 
can be obtained very cheaply at every tin-shop, and are effectual preven- 
tives of such evils. A second shelf may be placed upon the first, by 
fixing the trestles directly over those below, and a third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth in the same way. The trestles should be made to stand firmly and 
level, with the legs expanded, that they may act as braces to steady the 
range of shelves, The plank need not be nailed down, if it be an object 
not to injure them; but the shelves would be more steady and firm if 
this were done. In setting up these shelves, a space ought to be left 
between them and the wall, to prevent ants, &c getting upon them from 
that quarter; a few inches will be sufficient. In a room of the above 
dimensions then, we shall have three ranges of shelves, 16 feet long, 3 
feet wide, with an alley. of 3 feet between each range, &c. and a space 
at each end, to freely. 

If we put 6 shelves in each range, we shall have 18 shelves, 16 by 3 
feet each, and these will contain 48,000 worms. The plank shelves 
should be covered with old newspapers or any other waste paper. 

The management of the silk worms on this plan, may be as follows :— 
Expose the eggs to hatch in the usual manner. Pay no attention to those 
that hatch the first day. Those that hatch on the second day, should be 
placed on the first range of shelves; those that hatch on the third day, 
on the second range ; and those that hatch on the fourth day, on the third 
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range. Pay no attention to the few that hatch after the fourth day, they 
are too dilatory to be profitable. The young worms are very easily 
removed from the hatching table, by laying small mulberry leaves upen 
them, and when they attach themselves to them, take each leaf by the 
stem, and lay it on the shelf where you want the worms. Feed the 
young worms by laying on them a few fresh leaves four or five times a 
day, or oftener, if they consume them, or the leaves become wilted. 
During the first age, if the leaves are large, they may be torn, or cut-into 
small pieces; but if you have plenty of leaves, it is not necessary. After 
they have moulted the first time, lay on leaves, and when the worms 
become attached to them, lift them by the stems and lay them on a clean 
place on the shelf, allowing rhem about three times as much space as 
they occupied before. You may then clear off the wR WN 
occupied by them. The same operation may be perfermed after the 
second, third and fourth moultings, extending the s they occupy 
each time, as in the first, and clearing off the litter in the same way. 

In feeding the. worms, from the beginning to the end, it is of impor- 
tance that they be fed often and in small quantities. If you lay on too 
much food, a considerable portion will be wasted; but that is the least 
consideration—the shelves will become loaded with rubbish, which will 
render it necessary to clear them often. We have always found it to be 
8 lan to keep the attendant continually feeding—always passing 
along the shelves with a basket of leaves, and whenever any of the 
worms are found without food, or nearly so, lay on a few leaves, and thus 
keeping them continually eating fresh leaves. We know it is the prac- 
tice, almost universally, to feed at stated times—three times a day, or 
four, or five, and to weigh the leaves, giving at each feeding a certain 
quantity ; but all our experience goes to prove its impropriety. Late at 
night a full supply of leaves, according to their age, ought to be given 
them, that they may have plenty during the night. Strange as it may 
appear, many persons suppose the worms do not eat much at night; the 
truth is, they eat rather more at night than in the day-time, as do all 
eaterpillars ; and they ought either to be fed occasionally during the 
night or have a supply given them over night sufficient to last them till 
morning. 

Wet leaves should not be given to silk worms, nor those having sand 
or dirton them. If it cannot be avoided during long rains, necessity of 
course will compel the feeding with wet leaves; and generally, this may 
dono harm; but I have seen very large quantities of worms destroyed 
by it.' It should always be avoided, if possible. 

The moulting of the worms will occur four times, but unless closely 
observed, and the several days’ hatchings have not heen kept carefully 
separate, these changes will be scarcely noticed. The times-of moulting 
vary, according to the treatment the worms receive. If fully fed, ‘and a 
proper temperature be kept in the room, they will moult about every 5 
or 6:days; if contrary practice be pursued, they may do so every 7, 8, 
or 9 days. If each day’s hatching have been kept by themselves, ‘and 
they have all been properly fed, all the worms of one hatching will gene 
rally moult about the same time, and they should not be fed while they 
are in the moulting state. They generally remain in this state from 18 
to 36 hours. As soon as they revive they should be fed, as above directed, 
with large leaves, or even branches, and as soon as they attach themselves 
to the leaves, they should be removed to a clean shelf. It is frequently 
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the case that only a part of them moult one day, and the balance the next. 
In this care, the two moultings should bi carried to separate shelves, and 
thus be kept separate in tuture, as they will otherwise not spin cocoons 
regularly. As the space occupied by the worms must necessarily be 
extended as the worms grow, the most convenient time for doing it is 
after'each moulting. And if this be properly done, all the worms on 
each shelf can be made. to spin at the same time, and thus save the at- 
tendant much inconvenience. To effect it, all that is necessary, is to 
separate the several days’ hatchings, and at each moulting to collect all 
that revive at one time, and place them by themselves. ‘Those who ob- 
serve this precaution will be well paid for their attention. 

After the fourth moulting, if you have plenty of trees, and do not 
care about the waste of cuttings, you may cut off small branches with the 
leaves on, and lay them on the shelves. In feeding in this way, you can 
save much time, the leaves keep from wilting longer, and more worms 
can be accommodated on the same space. The branches should be laid 
first across the shelf, say six inches apart ; at the next feeding they would 
be laid lengthwise of the'shelf; and the next, crosswise again, and so 
on alternately crosswise and lengthwise at each feeding, so that the pile 
may form a mass of crib-work, affording a free passage for the air, and 
accommodation for the worms, into which they wil! descend, to form 
cocoons. The objections to this plan are, that in damp weather the mass 
of rubbish and dung of the worms, is apt to ferment, and thus produce 
disease; and also the loose tow of the cocoons is lost, as it becomes so 
filled with dirt and fragments of leaves, that it is not worth saving. It is 
believed, however, that the value of this tow is less than the trouble of 
the ordinary fixtures for the worms to spin on is worth. The writer of 
these remarks, raised his silk worms one season on this plan, and the 
cocoons produced were equal to any he ever raised. Care should be 
observed in feeding in this way, not to lay on'so many branches as to raise 
the pile too high; as, if it approach near the bottom of the shelf above, 
before the worms are ready to spin, it will be very inconvenient to feed 
them. Not more than four or five courses of branches should be laid on 
each day, and the intermediate feedings should be with clear leaves, so 
that the pile may ascend not more than an inch and a half each day, and 
that the height of the pile on the shelf, when the worms begin to spin, 
may be about nine or ten inches. If, however, the pile should get too 
high, or if it gets damp and mouldy, the lower can be easily removed 
by. passing a couple of smooth sticks through the pile two or three layers 
below the worms; and by means of these, gently raise the upper layers 
with the worms on, and remove all below. We found no difficulty in 
cleaning our shelves in this way. : 7 

‘During the whole time the worms are feeding, attention should be paid 
to cleanliness—that is, the room should be kept free from filth and bad 
smell. , In very hot: weather, the windows should be opened to give free 
air; and in cold damp weather, if it can be done, fire. should be kept in 
the:fire-place., It is proper to observe, that unless the weather be very 
cold, no other injury will be done the worms than stopping their feeding 
and growth during its continuance: We have had weather so cold, as 
to: prediuce thin:ice in our , without other injury to the worms, 
than stopping their growth a fovr thay that is, it required two or three 
days longer to produce the cocoons than it would have done, had not the 
cold weather occurred.: Therefore, though it is always better to-keep 
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the room moderately warm, by fire, if necessary, yet it is not indispen- 
sable to very fair success. ; 

If disease occur in the worms, particularly the yellows, the best way 
is, to take the sick worms from the shelves, and throw them away as soon 
as they are discovered. The yellows, is both a contagious and hereditary 
disease; and hence, if one worm is attacked by it, it will be sure to be 
communicated to the others; and worsethan this, even if the sick worms 
get well, which they seldom do, the eggs they y sar are almost certain 
to produce sickly worms, and by this means, the crop of the succeeding 
year will be lost. 

When it can be done, one or two days’ supply of leaves should be 
gathered ahead, and in a cellar, that no damage may be sustained 
during rainy weather. But great caution should be observed not to feed 
with wilted leaves. It were better to give the worms wet leaves than 
wilted ones. If kept ina cellar and occasionally shook about, the leaves 
will keep three days in good condition. Where no cellar is at hand, and 
where you have plenty of trees, you can keep leaves fresh three or four 
days, by cutting off the tops and branches of the trees, and setting the butt 
ends in water. Ifthe end of a branch be set in water one inch deep, it 
will keep the leaves fresh. For this purpose, tubs might be used, and 
— quantities of leaves kept in this way. 

he sun should never be allowed to shine on the worms ; and if any 
of them are exposed to it, the window should be so shaded by shutters 
or blinds as to prevent it. 

Successive crops may be fed, if it be desired to occupy the whole sea- 
son, by ean e eggs in an ice-house, and bringing out portions of 
_ them at each time of hatching. It is believed that this is a much better 

plan than commencing with the whole at once. All new beginners should 
commence in the spring, with one-half an ounce of eggs, to be hatched 
as soon as the leaves put out. From the cocoons formed by this crop, 
eggs for next year’s use should be saved, and reelers should be taught. 

he very best cocoons should be selected to produce eggs. A ready 
calculation of the number required, can be made by dividing the number 
of eggs you want next year by 150. Thus, if you want 100,000 eggs 
next year, divide 100,000 by 150, and the result will be 667 cocoons 
required for eggs. Let these not unly be the best cocoons, but be cer- 
tain that they were the product of healthy worms. Attention to this, is 
one of the most important requirements of the art of silk making. And 
it is a matter of much regret, that it is not sufficiently attended to. Those 
who make a business of selling eggs, are too much in the habit of select- 
ing their best cocoons for making sewing silk, and leave the rubbish 
cocoons, and those formed by sickly worms, merely a Pee en , 
to sell, not to use themselves, for they know the value of them too wi 
Hence, in purchasing eggs, the utmost caution should be observed in 
obtaining assurance of their quality. The balance of the cocoons of the 
first crop, may be used im teaching the reeler to reel. 

Many persons, of course, have no ice-house in which to the eggs 
. — crops. A very good substitute may be o in the use 
of a well. | 

A deep cold well will preserve the eggs from hatching, as well as an 
ice-house, if they are placed in it at tas peter time. if access to the 
well be convenient, the best way is, to descend to near the surface of the 
water, take out a few brick or stone from the wall, so as to make a place 
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tge enough to contain the box containing the eggs, and place it there. 
itkéce bes pomp 1a ts wed. the box will remain inet aneniely: If 
not, of course, caution must be observed in drawing water, not to allow 
the bucket to interfere with the box; and the place pared for it should 
be on that side of the well.least exposed to the dripping in drawing up 
water. It is also said that a deep hole, say ten feet , dug in the 
gasrenee shady p the box of eggs placed at the bottom, and 
top covered with plank, has preserved eggs in excellent condition. I 
have never tried this; but if the temperature in such a place be at or 
below 550 it will answer the p ; the coldness of the place, no mat- 
ter what place it may be, is OF that is. required. But as we have so often 
remakadl dee eggs must be put in the cold place before the germ has 
commenced; if not, even the coldest ice-house will not prevent their 


ing at or about the time in spring. The eggs ought to be 
pes cold place dosing the winter bale they have been a 
to warm weather. If thus preserved, portions of them may be ed at 
any time during the summer, and thus, successive crops may be raised. 
The advantages of successive crops are these. A room that will only 
contain 48,000 worms at one time, can be made to accommodate that 
uumber sEVEN times during the summer, by hatching a crop e three 
weeks, and keeping the young worms by themselves till the old ones 
7 their cocoons, and thus 336,000 may be raised during the summer. 
mn can attend to them, except occasionally, in clearing the 
shelves, when more help for an hour or two will be required. The per- 
son thus employed steadily through the season, will become better 
acquainted with the business, than could be the case if only one crop was 
raised. 

As soon as the worms have formed their cocoons, that is, four days after 
they began to spin, the cocooms should be gathered, and the loose tow 
a filth stri off as they are taken from the branches. The cocoons 
may then be reeled, or must be cured. The process of reeling has been 
fully described in this Journal, and need not be repeated here, as also 
has the process of curing the cocoons. Once more, however, let us urge 

persons the propriety of reeling their own cocoons. They will 
obtain several important advantages by it. They reduce the bulk of their 
product from a very large to a very small compass—no small object to 
those who reside at a distance from market. They also obtain the profit 
of reeling, which is nearly or quite equal to that of producing the cocoons. 
Let no one for a moment indulge the idea that they cannot learn to reel 
silk. Any intelligent person can learn in a week or two, to perform the 
operation, and in one season, become sufficient!y skilled, to produce the 
finest and estas wary’ puudabiagoa. All who make the experiment of 
feeding worms, appoint some active, intelligent young woman to 
reel, and the first cocoons made in the season, should be appropriated to 
her education asa reeler. She will become sufficiently expert with the 
cocoons of the first crop, to teach others with those of the second; and 
ae ae mee een ty Foul (ete while, neasty as fast as they are u- 
ced. This can be done, and should be done. Foreigners, we know, 
make a great noise about the difficulty of reeling; but we also know, 


that hu ds of American females have learned to reel in a few weeks, 

and silk equal te any ever produced in Piedmont. Indeed, we 

know of aged persons who have even made the reel, and learned to use it 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 
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perfectly, from the directions given in this Journal, Their only surprise 
was, after a fair trial, that any one should ever have invested the art with 
any difficulty. The extreme fineness of the fibre, to an inexperienced 
eye, seems to be beyond the reach of the sense of touch; and its appa- 
rent delicacy to the same observer, would seem to be incapable of with- 
standing the rapid winding off required in reeling. The fibre is so fine, 
that it can scarcely be seen, and so delicate, that it would be supposed.to 
break at the slightest touch. Hence, ovary oes on a first view, s 
ses the art of reeling so very difficult. d yet, all these difficulties 
vanish at the first fair trial; and all that is really necessary for a begin- 
ner, is RESOLUTION To BEGIN—let her take resolution to say “ I wm,” 
and she sHALL be a reeler. Reeling silk is much more appropriate to 
females than to males, The very delicacy of the fibre, and the li 
of the operation, indicate that the more delicate fingers of females should 
rm the operation. Let every experimenter in raising worms there- 
ore, also try the experiment of reeling, and in this way, will reelers be 
created all over the country, and thus will a market for cocoons be estab- 
lished in every part of the United States. 

The writer of this paper has already extended it to a greater length 
than he intended, or A. 8h is advisable for the object, But he desired 
to say all that need be said on the subject, that the inexperienced reader, 
for whose use itis exclusively intended, might be able to try an experi- 
ment with all the adv e possible. Hence, many small things me 
been spoken of—trifles light as air to the practised eye—but none the less 
important to a succe experiment. As before remarked, this paper 
is intended for small domestic practise, not for large systematic cocoon- 


eries. The latter will undoubtedly build and fit up cocooneries ex 
for the purpose; and for such, we have already published full fas y nd 


ed directions. Journal of the American Silk Society. 





AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 


Geo.oegica, Oricin, DistrisuTion, CuemicaL Composrrion anp Ca- 
PABILITIES OF Soms. Considering the vital importance of a correct 
knowledge of the science and art of agriculture, u which man de- 
pends for his daily bread, we shall willingly avail ourselves of any 
information that may throw light upon the principles by which we are 
to be guided in practical operations. 3 

It cannot be concealed, that sqriceltare:in ide commtny i Sar halane She 
standard attained in Europe, and that by their more scientific methods, 
the French, German and Italian farmers, are enabled to raise larger 
crops, 30 as to supply us with many articles of agricultural produce, at 
a lower rate than we have been able to grow them upon our own soils, 
and this too has been effected by people whose sin eh sassy idan 
than ours. oo ea 

__ It is well known that for several years past, quantities of wheat, 
barley, indian corn and beans, have been imported into this country 
France, Germany, Venitian Lombardy, Tascany and Egypt, while at 
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the same time, orders have been sent out from France for the purchase 
of our refuse bones, and the bone black of our sugar refineries—sub- 
stances used in that country for improving the soils. Thus, strange as 
it may seem, the ch farmers send out to this country for manure, 
and supply as with bread, while man remain ignorant of the value of 
those very substances so eagerly sought for by our foreign brethren! 

E science has been brought to bear upon the art of agricul- 
ture, and hence the improvements are rapidly | abs Sarai there; while 
we have as yet done but tittle towards the development of this most 
im t of arts. 

| know that many intelligent farmers decry ‘‘book farming’’ as useless, 
and their retharks are vero a Gee ae Medi attention, and we may 
perhaps remove their objections. books on this subject record the 
experience of many excellent practical farmers, and concentrate all the 
inforenation that is scattered in various parts of the world; while at the 
same time they give general rules by which we are to be guided in prac- 
tice. ot ma is the objection that has been raised against such 

It will be found, that there are few such books in existence, although 
there are materials enough on record to furnish a good treatise, and 
those books that have appeared are deficient in some of the most essen- 
tial particulars, or they are so technical that those who are unacquainted 
with the elements of science cannot understand them. There are also 
imperfections in the certificates and rules, owing to no analysis havi 
been made of the soils in question. P a cd 

Bo also our farmers are unacquainted with the composition of their 
own soils. Hence we account for the uncertainty of the results obtained 
by those wha make trials of new methods in farming, and we ought not 
to be surprised at theit frequent failures. 

If, however, all the conditions of the problem were understood by 
both parties, farmers would readily join hands with their scientific co- 
laborers, and the art-of agriculture would soon become as certain as any 
other art, while, by the application of scientific principles, the business 
would become of a more exalted character, and assume its true rank in 
the consideration of all men. 

In order to make rational experiments in farming, it is essential that 
the composition of the soil should be known, and then we cam act 

~ our operations. In order to amend a soil, that oe 
ledge is absolutely necessary, otherwise we might destroy its fertility, 
the processes intteilhed for its amelioration, on thus be sibjeceed ‘ 

i and chagrin. iia iit 

acralogy, geology and chemistry come to our aid, and serve to indi- 
eate the nature of various soils, while sure indications are readily dis 
eoverable for the amendment of those which are sterile. 


Pe a oe is of so great importance to the community, that we 
not allow our knowledge of it to rest upon mere empyricism. It 
ought to be exalted to the rank of a true science, and then it will become 
one of the most honorable, as it is one of the most useful of arts, and 
even the most highly edncated men will then be proud to rank as scien~ 
Let us now examine the subject more in details, and ascertain how 
w uid wo fr our Fore ftom the science of gedlogy, that may serve 
e hav 


‘B 


w us in our researches. 
@ first to consider the geological origin of soils. 
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Every attentive person must have observed, that solid rocks, exposed 
to the combined action of air, water, and different degrees of tempeta- 
ture, undergo decomposition and disintegration, so that they crumble 
into powder, and that some rocks decay more rapidly than others, owing 
to their structure, or mineralogical compositiou. a rockis porous, or 
stratified in its structure, water infiltrates into it, and on freezing, 
with such power, as to tear the surface of the rock to pi 80 it 
readily crumbles. When fire runs through the forests, it heats the sur- 
face of the rocks, and by the irregular. expansion: produced, they are 
shivered into fragments. 

The action of running water and friction of stones, also serve to grind 
the rocks into powder, by attrition of their surfaces, and the detritus is 
borne along by the streams, and deposited in low lands, cr along their 
borders. 

When a rock contains irgn pyrites, or sulphuret of iron, that mineral, 
by the action of air and water, decomposes, and forms copperas, or sul- 
phate of iron, and the sulphuric acid of that substance acts y 
on some of the ingredients of the rock, and causes its rapid decomposi- 
tion. _Any person, who has been on Iron Mine Hill, im Gardiner, will 
fully understand how rapid is this operation, and may there see its re- 
sults. The oxidizing power of the atmosphere, also, acts powerfully 
upon the surface of those rocks, which have fer one of their components, 
the prot-oxides of the metals, iron and manganese, and as those oxides 
take up another portion of oxygen, they increase in bulk, become brown 
or black, and the stone falls into fragments. : 

* These are a few of the causes now in action, which modify the solid 
crust of the globe, and it appears that their effects are far more import- 
ant, than we might at first imagne. Whoever looks u the muddy 
waters of the Mississippi, Ganges, Po, the Rhine, the Rhone, or 
reads the calculations respecting the enormous quantity of matter brought 
down from the mountains by those rivers, will at once appreciate the 
modifying influence of those causes which are continually wearing down 
the solid matter that forms the mass of our mountains. 

Geology teaches us, that such causes were formerly in more powerful 
operation, and that the ancient world was, from its infancy, subject to 
violent catastrophes accompanied by powerful inroads of the sea ; 
oceanic currents and tumultuous waves having for many successive 
periods rushed over the land, and beaten the loftiest crags of ao 
mountains. We should then naturally expect, that the earth - 
sent ample testimony of the action of these powerful causes of disinte- 
gration of rocks, and we do observe that a large portion of the loose 
Materials upon the surface, bears proofs of aqueous action and mechanical 

abrasion. By those ancient convulsions, the detritus of the solid rocks 

was prepared, and forming the various soils, which we observe, the 
earth was rendered capable of yielding its rich stores of ion, on 
-which a large proportion of the animated creatures de for’ their 
food. From the foundation of the everlasting hills, the CxeaTor began 
to prepare the world for the foundation of his noblest creature, man, 
ah yi a portion of the solid rocks into soils, which were given 
as the field of human labor, and to the progenitor of our race it was 
commanded that he should till the soil. 
If we take up a handful of earth, and examine it attentively, we shall 
readily discover such mineral ingredients, ag denote the rocks” from 
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which it originated. Thus we discover in.a soil numerous spangles of 
mica, grains of quartz,and white or brown earthy looking particles, 
which are felspar; besides which, we remark a considerable portion of 
fine brown powder, which being examined with a microscope is found 
to be composed of the same minerals, more finely pulverised, and mixed 
with the brown oxide of iron. It will be at once understood, that such 
a soil arises from the disintegration and decomposition of granite rocks, 
and that the oxide of iron was derived from the pyrites, or the prot- 
oxide of iron, contained in that rock. 

A soil arising from the decomposition of gneiss, possesses similar 
characters, only the mica is more abundant. 

Soils from mica slate are made up of a large proportion of mica, 
mixed with grains of quartz. 

Sienite, and hornblende rock produce a dark brown soil, in which 
there is but little quartz, and a great deal of felspar, and decomposed 
hornblende. 

Greenstone trap-rocks form, by their decomposition, a brown soil, 
which contains pieces of the undecomposed rock, but the component 
minerals in the soil itself, are rarely so distinct as to be. discoverable. 
This soil is.a warm kind of loam, soft and spongy, easily compressed 
into smaller: dimensions by the pressure of the hand, but not adhesive 
like clay. It is peculiarly adapted to the growth of potatoes, and is a 
luxurant soil for most of our ordinary uce. 

Slate rock forms a soil of a blue color, in which numerous undecom- 
posed fragments of the rock may be discovered. When transported by 
water, it is ited in the state of tough blue clay. 

Limestone various colored soils, according to the nature of the 
pe it contains. They are generally of a light yellowish brown 

» from admixture of a certain proportion of oxide of iron. This 
is especially the case with those soils derived from the argillo-ferruginous 
limestone. 

Calcareous soils, if they are rich in carbonate of lime, may be dis- 
tinguished by their effervescence with acids, and the tity of this 
substance may be estimated by the loss of weight which indicates the 
peepee of carbonic acid, that has been expelled, and since the car- 

c acid always occurs in the ratio of nearly 44 per cent. to 56 per 
cent. of lime, it is easy, by a proportional calculation, to ascertain the 
quantity of, that mineral in the soil. : 

It more frequently happens, that there is so minute a quantity of car- 
bonate of lime in the soil, as to require a minute chemical analysis for 
its detection, and few farmers have either leisure or means for such an 
operation. Examples of such analyses will be presently laid before 


you. 

_ Taleose slate rocks, when decomposed, form a light brown soil, in 
which particles of the rock are discoverable, and, on analysis, a consid- 
erable quantity of the silicate of magnesia is found, which is one of the 
chief components of talc. 

Red sandstone, on disintegration, forms soils composed almost entirely 
of a of quartz, with oxide of iron, and clay, with a few spangles of 

Gray-wacke, or conglomerate, when disintegrated, produces a light’ 
grey soil, full.of smooth rounded pebbles, which originate from the un- 
ecomposed components of the rock.. 
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Red porphyry is very slow of decomposition, and forms a bright red 
fine den iabel witha fragments of the rock. - 
I have thus distingui and described the appearances which char- 
acterise those soils that arise immediately from the decay of solid rocks, 
and various characteristic specimens of each variety may be seen in the 
cabinet arranged for the use of the State. 
From Jackson's Geological Report. 





ACCOUNT OF AN AGRICULTURAL EXCURSION INTO ST. 
JOHN'S, BERKLEY. 


BY THE EDITOR.. 


Aut of the crops grown in the State are cultivated in the Parish of 
St. John Berkley. lower part embraces the whole of the Western 
branch of Cooper River, and the Northern kalf of the Eastern branch, 
On these two branches are some of the finest rice plantations in the State. 
Of their management, we do not propose to treat at. present, but: con- 
tee cheng teen eempr es mean ae Sei senren Of 

. The varie 


these, the most important is wn here is what is 
known in commerce as the “Santee,” an inferior kind of Sea-Island or 
Black Seed, which inferiority is in a great measure, if not wholly produ- 
ced by locality. We say in a great measure, for no one who has wit- 
nessed the great improvements made on the Sea-Islands in the staple of 
their cotton, but must be convinced that a similar improvement could be 
brought about wherever the same variety of cotton is grown. We do 
not wish to be misunderstood. We do not believe that the fmeness of 
the staple of the Sea-Island cottons could ever be attained, by cotton 
grown beyond the influence of the sea ‘atmosphere, but we think 
that the Santees might, by the judicious selection of seed and applica- 
tion of appropriate manures, be grown to as great fineness as the Sea- 
Island cottons were before the recent great improventents.' The 
reason why we suppose that the Sea-Island cottons can never be 
successfully rivalled in fineness is, that the peculiar atmosphere im which 
the ch, a OR SOA TN SSR tg 
as far as our rience goes, be in any manner lied. So great an 
influence eran wapprned to be exerted by this nese 2 that 
tions in the interior of the islands and on the main, (although bordering 
on tide-water,) were supposed not capable of producing the finest vari- 
eties of cotton. Experiments, however, have been made, and experience 
now sanctions the opinion, that the finest cottons can be grown on such, 
by the judicious application of saline manures, the atmosphere not being 
so materially changed in its transit as to affect the 

Prof. Shepard is now engaged in ing the soils of Bdisto Island, 
at the request of the Agricultural Society of St. John’s Colleton. We 
* view this as a most important step taken towards the advancement of: 
our agriculture, and the Society merit the thanks of the community for 
it, which we hope to see imitated by all of the Agricultural Societies of 
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the South, especially of this State, and even by individuals. No one 
with whom wo are acquainted, is better able to carry on this nice inves- 
tigation, than the able Professor, to whom the Agricultural Society of 
St. John’s Colleton have assigned it. The many advantages which would 
arise from an accurate analysis of our soils, are so obvious, that we scarce 
feel warranted in alluding to them. We, however, cannot refrain ftom 
mentioning afew. The first is, that having ascertained the component 
parts of a fertile soil, and the relative proportions of each ingredient, we 
can by analysing our own, discover in what it is deficient, or in what it 
superabounds, and if practicable, apply the remedies which may bring it 
nearer the standard we aim at. Again, it will enable us to correct and 
bring into culture, spots, and in some instances acres, which at present 
are wholly unproductive, when cultivated in particular crops. For in- 
stance—-it is well known that in many fields, both on the islands and 
main, there are spots which produce what is called the “ Blue cotton,” 
which yields nothing. Other spots are subject to the “ rust,”—as soon 
as these are analyzed, and compared with fertile soils, their excess or 
deficiency, in any particular ingredient, will at once be detected, and the 
remedy applied. The analysis, therefore, of the first quality of Sea- 
Island cotton lands will at once establish a standard, by which all on 
which are grown the same varieties of cotton can be judged. The same 
benefits will result from analysing on the soils in which other crops are 
cultivated. But will the analysis of the soils of Edisto Island benefit 
our friends of St. John’s Berkly, or elsewhere ’—much, for they will, by 
it, become inted with the component parts of the best soils for grow- 
ing Slat Talend osttons in, and by analysing their own, they can at once 
ascertain the difference, and how near, by admixtures, or application of 
manures, they can approximate. But to return to the culture of cotton 
in St, Jchn’s Berkly. 

The soil of Middle St. Johns is a light loam, while that of U: St. 
John’s is so light, that it may almost be termed sandy. It is seldom that 
a field, selected for cotton in this Parish, is cultivated in any other crop. 
The selection being generally made on account of the supposed adapta- 
tion of the soil to this particular plant, or the locality of the field. Small 
fields are sometimes alternated, but the , scarce ever. All of the 
crops, however, (cotton, corn, and potatoes,) are planted in lands 4 feet 
apart, so that whenever any change is made in the culture of a field, the 
labor of preparation is not increased, by having to level down and re-form 
new ‘at an altered distance. As soon as tie has been ginneéd, 
a pe is made for planting, and each planter endeavors to have his 
: ready by the 25th of March. Most of the planters adopt the plan 
of placing the manure under the list, or rather they strew it between the 
rows, See ed niabdanaiedemepatnemaiet averted 
weeds, grasses,’and earth (forming the list) well together. A small 
bed..is made on this, which is gradually increased in width, (but not 
height,) at each working. Some, however, prefer to make the bed at 
once of the size i and endeavor to keep it thus throughout the 
season. The hoe in this and the subsequent operations is the principal 
instrument ved. The plough, if used at-all, is only employed to break 
up the alleys. Formerly the “skimmer” was much , but from some 

cause which I could not learn, it has been laid aside. From the 20th 
March to ist April, the crop is planted. The holes are not made as for- 
merly, by the hoe,.but by what is here termed a dibble; made 
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from a 2} inch plank, 6 inches wide, and tapered: to a half inch, at: the 
bottom, whilst the part is formed into a handle. Across this, a 
groove is cut Fecodensfiieouns dcteapeayeiahtyeet woch Soteth 
which can. be readily erent distances, and is’of such length 
as to touch the ground le is struck into the’ bed, and marks 
3 eet ay: op a The usual distance is from 
20 to 24 inches, Packer tke Ataued oesndaeinteiaphend: 
dibble in place of the hoe. The thinning commences at the second work 
ing, is continued at the su vent and com by the time the plants 
are six inches high—one ftin eachhole. Of course 
each planter i tar to op: hi hele as clear of grass as possible, 
and hoes as often as he can, which however is pha ne gs a 
times. The crop is usually laid b ee ee 
we find that the ae oo of some best planters, is in favour 
it by, by the 1st of July, even ae it bea little grassy; working it 
later, they think, increases the gro and vents ‘the pode fens s0- 
turing. In hoeing, some increase the size of their beds gradually, whilst 
others are careful so to perform this operation that no new surface is ex- 
posed, by which they. have:less grass to contend with, as nearly all within 
distance, springs up ee 
eae can be picked, (which is usually by the first 
vevinche Haneentbapenmalinnddins-nuictenun male aieas ta ing 
cotton, though they generally average from 90 to 100 Ibs. when 
are wellopen. Three of Dr. Ravenel’s negroes, last fall, picked in 
tember 136, 140, and 142 lbs. each. The cotton is spread out in 
field as it is icked, ge pe 0-9 <r ene 
until wan or the gin, when it is the whipper to 
Py sms ge mat wom a we to clear it of 
broken seeds. Some of the planters sort and pick cotton before it 
paste hrough the gin, Which render the Ibour of ming it mnch le 
, however, no is done to the cotton untilit has been ginned, 
which operation is mostly one in this Parish by the foot-gin—on some 
plantations, in conjunction with Farries’ gin, worked by horse power, 
which is consi the best, yet used, and gets out from 250 to 360 lbs. 
per diem. The average produet in this Parish does not exceed 100 Ibs. 
per acre, except when manured; the average on manured land is suppo- 
sed to be 150 lbs. Upwards of 250 Ibs. have been made on. sixty: acres. 
We have, in the above, given the outline of the culture es afk ase 
this parish, and will now notice a few We 
have stated that no rotation is followed, and one of the strongest reasons 
assigned, (and one not. readily got over) is, that ioaseme eae 
crops (cotton, corn and potatoes) are cultivated in such unequal quantities, 
that a rotation with these is out of the question;: and snalabenpeet 
present offer sufficient inducements. - But although no rotation at present 
cam be. osteptinnesl st snacm grown on some of the. small fields are 
at times al n aay ole that cotton and corn can be 
cultivated, by the aid aleaache an indefinite period, on the: same 
soil, without diminution of uct, yet potatoes cannot, no matter what 
quantities of manures may saaliok Com succeeds, as if well known, 


ners witb! = tnt , but for years, it was believed that cottor eould 


not be su This, however, was an errer which is now 
happily Psi "hat only requires, as Major:Porcher has fully ascer- 
tained, that the ground be bedded up, very early, (say in January) so 
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thatthe beds inay consolidate, as the cause of the cotton’s dying appears 
to be» with the looseness of the soil; the more com the 
bed is the better will be the “stand,” and the sooner it reaches the hard 
small beds. This is directly at variance with the practice pursued on the 
Sea Islands, bat of their culture we hope hereafter to give some interest- 
ing details, and will not here enter into any com 3 
r any éxperiments were related to us, going to show that corn 
and co may be grown for years consecutively on same 
field, without deterioration or diminution, when proper quantities of 
manures have been applied. In fact, that old fields have been actually 
restored to what is supposed 'to have been their original fertility. Several 
were mentioned to us, but wedo not find the quantities of cotton 
stated butin three instances, one a field at Mexico, (Major Porcher’s) which 
has been cultivated without test, since 1801, arid seldoni planted in any 
other stot an Oe ielding the last year 176 lbs. per acre. The 
other is the field ‘of Mr. as W. Porcher, already alluded to, which 
produced 170 Ibs. per acre. Dr. Ravenel’s fields, which have been in 
the culture of cotton for years, has also materially-improved, the average, 
the last year, being 150 lbs. per acre. The manure most relied on, and 
the only one int fact, which has been used ii afiy quantities, is the 
compost, made, a8 we have already stated, by hauling into the stables, 
cow, hog and sheep pens, the leaves gath in the woods, where they 
remain until spring and are then carted out. Of this, from 250 to 300 
bushel basket’s full, are considered sufficient for an acre of cotton. 
Plaster of Paris has been used with decided effect by Mr. H. W. Ravenel 
and Mr. S..G. Deveaux, but unforturiately the experiments have not been 
and were not made with that accuracy which enables us to 
judge of its relative value. We hope, however, to have the pleasure of 
giving to our réaders somé furthér experiments with Plaster hereafter. 
arious other mianurés have been tried; such as s mud, fowl dung, 
cotton seed, &c. We conversed with no one weahed e 
ae ine first, but peameerodienet ee = used, it not having 
generally found ficial. Perhaps this has been owing to its 
having bovavetieat: fresh from the swamp, and applied tothe crop. All 
the experiments we have ever made with swartip tiiud. went to prove 
that it could not'be advantageously used uniless it had been éxposed for 
some ‘time to the action ‘of thié atmosphere, ot was corrected by the 
admixture of lime. We would suggest to our friends of. St. John’s, 
(especially the upper.part, where the soil is so very light,). whether a 
most excellent imitation of the marsh mud, which has been found of such 
immense benefit to the cotton crops of the Sea Islands, could not be made 
by adding to themudtaken from the swamps, asmall quantity of lime or marl 
and of salt, the latter perhaps in the greatest proportion. We hope that 
some of the Planters will make some srfiall experiments with a manure 
thus formed. ‘The benefit, we think, will not be confined to the produc- 
civenens bas artund tai Haney also, Ja. mantre cannot be obtained in 
sny very , ge adie as very p manures a e space o, it is 
cranennestas Seneeen ee occa © eootace:tio Maaaaee s 
9 are in openin > eral experiments i * have 
n made with lime and salt, bel Geaerniiaeell have been s0 Io 
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made, sn oman Bee a be the fact that they were beneficial, 
could be them. Mz. Frederick A. Porcher of Somerton, has 
made greater use of these two manures than: any other Planter in’St. 
John’s, and has kindly furnished gis with an account of his operations 
saith tethpand sided hebdey tine ing, we give in full. , 


“In 1839, I applied toa small field of Cotton, lime stone in the een of 
sixty-four bushels to the acre. The soil was oripeally good » of the 
quality indicated by the growth of oak and hickory. is, I » from 
its contiguity to two large swamps, and from the growth of the forest land in 
the neighborhood. I do not know when the land was cleared, but it must have 
been a great many years since. It had obviously been subjected to a lon; 

course of exhausting cultivation. When I first took it in, it was covered wit 

the broom grass. A crop of slips, I believe, was the first step takem towards 
reducing it to cultivation, and thie was followed every alternate oes with a 
erop of cotton. During the alternate years it rested—menure was freely given. 
The first crop, that of 1835, was almost a total failure—ibat of 1837, promised — 
better, but it did not yield more than 75 lbs. of clean cotton per acre, Perhaps 

it shared the fate of other crops on lands of a better reputation, the autumn ‘of 
1837 having been A erence! unfavorable to the peng of the eotton. The 
ac waangy* yh field from the erop of 1839, is, 4s well as I can judge, a fraction 

w 150 lbs. per acre. : : ; 


«The lime used was procured from the margin of a creek on the plantation. 
It lies about six feet below the surface of the highland. It is of various 
ance—some of it being so hard that it is with difficulty broken by the. piek axe, 
while others crumble with the application of very little force. Fossil remains 


abound throughout the strata, but more in the loose masses than in thone more 
eompact and hard. I have reduced all to quick-lime in the kiln, and have 


found it quite available for mortar.* 

‘The lime applied tothe land was broken with a hammer, a very toileeme 
operation, and in that way applied. The field is laid of in equare half acres, 
and contains, in each acre, sixty rows, each 150 feet in length. To each of 
these rows a bushel of the pounded lime was applied on the list... The land 
was manured as usual. The quantity of manure applied I do notrecoliect; I 
am sure it did not exceed sixteen horse cart loads to the acre. 

* T left the plantation in May, before the lime had had any time to develope 
its agency; and did not return tintil October. In Juve, my Overseer wrote me 
that he could not perceive the action of the lime, except perhaps in the inereased 
vigor of the growth of the joint and nut grasses with which the field is infested. 
Some time in July, he wrote that the limed cotton was improving rapidly, and 
recommended its application to every acre of cotton which. should be planted. 
The lime did not cover the whole field, the. part not limed is of a r 
more congenial to cotton than the other. The lime gave out in the middle of 
a pond. In this pond I doubled the quantity, and instead of one bushel, put 
two, that is, at the rate of a hundred and twenty bushels to the acre, Here the 
success of the experiment was striking. The pond, as far asthe lime went, 
had a luxuriant growth of productive cotton in it, whilst on the rest a few poor 
stalks here and there, alone indicated the of cultivation. No pains were 
taken to separate the product of the limed part from the rest, mah 

“The application of wood ashes to a hitherto unproductive pond, in the 
quantity of a peck to the row, or from fifteen to twenty bushels tothe acre, was 
attended with the same, or even mote striking result. 

“« My brother, in 1836, manured some of his lands with shell lime, bought in 
Charleston—the quantity applied was a peck to the half acre row, or 19$ 
bushels to the acre. The land was planted in 1836, 1838, and 1839, in cotton. 

| first year no effect was observed—an improvement was pe le in 
and markedly so. in 1839. The soil was a poorclay loam. The lime 





“” Prof. Shepard has kindly promised us an analysis of this lime stone: 
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was slaked when applied. His experiments with ashes in the quantity men- 
tioned above, were all eminently enenesstit : 

“Salt was used on m  iaeasion n 1836 and 1837. The first year its 
successful result was moat ikingly miauifest, A field of sixty acres, lying on 
the edge of Bigen Swanip, had been trogged in the following manner :" part of 
it, say 30 acres, was cleared aod planted'in cotton in 1832; the of cotton 
was continued without intermission every year. In 1834 and » the re- 
maining 30 acres were cleared, aud planted with cotton. In 1836, the whole 
field of sixty aeres presented portions which had been: one, two, and four years 
under cultivation. No doubi was eateriained of ihe riety of planting the 
two first portions, but it was though? advisable to give the third portion a dress- 
ing with maoure. Accordingly a quantity of compost was prepared, and about 

tty hashels of salt, or a bushel per acre, thrown upon it. This was spread 
upon the land, and this part, then onder cultivation withont intermission for 
five years, yielded sod ag quantity per acre than the rest of the field, which 
was much more fi Phe difference was perceptible to the eye. I sold 
upwards of one hundred and fifty weight of cotton per acre from this field, ata 
price higher, than any Santee cotton at that time in Charleston brought, 

raised. under the.same treatment. This experiment was rade under the 
direction of my brother, the late Dr. J. P. Porcher, who superintended my 
plantatian during my absence from the State. : 

The use of salt was repeated in 1837, but without any marked result. In 
nd casé was there such a favorable opportunity of comparison, as in the’ pre- 
ceding year. ‘ The cotton crop was a bad one. One great use of salt as a 
maoute for cotton, seems to be the quality which it imparts to the plants of 
holding the the fruit which it bears. [do not know whether it siimulates and 
promotes production, but it certainly appears to act as a conservative to the 
product. . Such wasitsonly apparent agency in the successful experiment of 
1836. My brother continued the use of salt, and the result of his cropping has 
shown that he did uot exaggerate its value.” 


Mr. Porcher intends making considerable use of both the lime and salt. 
Wher we: had the pleasure of visiting. Somerton last, we found large 
quantities of therock, got out forthe’ purpose of being converted into lime, 
and we understood from him, that he had purchased a considerable 
quantity of salt‘to be used as manure. One fact we would call the 
attention of our Planters to, and that is that the cotton, manured with 
salt, brought a higher price than any other from the same neighborhood, 
sold at the time. Is it not worthy of enquiry and experiment, whether 
salt, added to other manures, (or alone) does not produce a finer staple, 
independent of its efféets in otherrespects? a small pamphlet, 

ublished some few years since by Mr. Johnson, he enumerates the 
Seesilin eo: derived from the use of salt to be— 


“Ist. By promoting in small ortions, putrefaction. 2d. By destroyi 

dc. 3d. As ped or cet enen food. 4th. dunpriions to Dre 
Darwin. and Priestly, as.a stimulant to the absorbent vessels of plants. 5th. 
By preventing injary from sudden transitions in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere; and 6th. By keeping the soil moist.” 

Corn.—There is nothing peculiar in the: culture of this crop, unless it 
he in the great attention bestowed on manuring it. The preparation of 
the lend is similar to that for cotton ; the. manare, which most — 
is, compost, is’ strewed (by some at the rate of 250 bushel baskets 


per acre,;) in the alleys and a heavy list made, on which the.corm is 

; on beds, as when planted on beds, the. stalks 
are two easily blown down. Cotton seed is invariably used as 
@ manure for this crop, and is omagrers to cause the» greatest 
yield, Many Planters apply it in the hill at the rate ofa 


pint to each. 
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Others reserve it until all danger of frosts is over, roca fe around the 
corn, and cover it with the hoe at the first working. Mr. T. W. 
Porcher, it is placed at the sides only, which enables him to bury it when 
it sprouts, much more easily than.by the usual mode of crushing with 


the foot and then covering it... it is up, he sends ploughs into the 
field, and a fellow goes of each with a spade and it close to 
the corn, and between it and the cotton earth thrown 


the completely covers the latter, while the corn is untouched. 
jen te he accomplishes much more than those who follow the 
old plan, In working it, most of the Planters make but little use of the 
plough, and the reason assigned is the fear of spreading the nut grass, 


which has already become a source of great annoyance. A adopted 

by. Messin. ‘Thos, Porcher, of White Hall, ng ae 

perhaps others, isto work only every alternate alley at each time of 

going over, by which course of culture, the roots of only one side are cut 

ata time; moreover a fresh stimulus is applied to the plants ‘more fre- 

quently, by thestirringof the ground, They speak very favorably of this 
i 3 


The ayerage prodyct of this crop in St, John’s, is from 10 to 12 
bushels. Dy. Ravenel usually averages about 22 bushels, and this on 
fields which are perhaps the oldest on his plantation, (itself among the 
oldest in the Parish.) These were very much reduced when he took 
possession, but by manuring highly, he has restored them to their 
present state of fertility. The Baden corn has been cultivated in small 
uantities by a large number of the Planters, and universally eondemned. 
t is found not to answer in our climate. The product is not much 
greater than thatof our Flint, the grain very inferior, itis very easily blown 
down, is subject to rot if left until the usual time of harvest in the field, 
and when gathered in, is more liable to the attacks of the weavils. 
For these reasons, we believe but little of it will hereafter be planted. 





OKRA OR TWIN COTTON. 


[Extract of a letter from J. H. Taylor, . to the Editor, dated Montgomery, 
February sin 1840-4 . 


¥ou desire facts with regard to the Okra Cotton. I will avail myself 
of some leisure moments to contribute my feeble efforts to your journal 


on this subject. I am satisfied it must superseed all other Cotton on the 
threadbare lands of Carolina and Georgia. It has many advan 


over other Cottons—~1st. Its yield, from the gin head, is about'37 Ibs: lint 
from 100 Ibs. of seed Cotton, against 29 Ibs. lint from 100 Ibs. of any 
other Cotton. . 2d. Its taproot is much lon , and thereby bears drought 
better. 3d. It has less foliage and much shorter limbs, will consequently 
bear crowding, and of course less nourishment drawn from the fruit. Its 
is about the length of, and much finer than the Petit Gulf Cotton, 
by gentlemen engaged in the Cotton trade, is regarded 20 per cent. 
more valuable. ’ 
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IMPROVEMENT OF COTTON LANDS BY FLOWING WITH 
BRACKISH WATER. 


Cuanpeston, 19th February, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I have taken some pains 
to possess myself of the facts connected with the experiment of flowing 
cotton lands with salt or brackish water. They are as follows:— 

In 1838, some marsh land which ‘had been nearly worn out by repeated 

of Cotton, was planted in Oats. In.the autumn of that year, the 

was listed ‘in, with a considerable growth of weeds, 

which had succeeded the . The list was ploughed over, and kept 

for a fortnight nearly covered with brackish water. The land was 
bedded as usual and produced a very fine crop. 

I am.disposed to attribute the success of the experiment mainly to the 
flowing, because, though the whole treatment was such as to warrant an 
e ion of improved production, it was scarcely sufficient to account 
for a growth equal to that on perfectly new land, which was the case in 
the present instance. Salt has been used with success for manuring 
Cotton,and I see no reason why a moderate flow of salt water should not 
have the same effect. 

Yours, with respect,’ 
A CoRRESPONDENT. 





DEEP PLANTING, 


A patron of ours informed us a few weeks since, that while taking his 
fodder, he discovered a great differenee in appearance between two 
peers of corn, which were planted at the same time, and in the same 

d of soil. The ancien, ncn pinee of ground, dried wp:00 fast that 
he could scarcely get through with stripping it before it was entirely 
paces to aye in ha ge g we in the other piece, he 

ound it green to the ground, in t for stripping. He was 
struck with the difference in the two lots df 0 ro Neal re- 
collected that on getting ready to plant his corn in the spring, he ran a 
furrow with a large shovel or barshare plough, after which he followed 
with a small plough called a bull tongue, running it pretty deep in the 
same furrow, till he got perhaps half over the piece, when he concluded 
tel tees Thee pings fers w, and discontinued the use of the 
:, result was, the part planted in the openin 
made by the small plough, where the larger one edpuntnoate been juan, 
produced a third more fodder, and of a better quality than that planted 
in the shallow mark made by the large plough alone; besides the 
difference there must bé inthe weight af the corn, the latter drying up 
too fast of course to make a av article for bread. This should be 
Temembered by farmers, an oe evil of shallow planting avoided, 
especially since all seem to think the seasons are scocabant~alldonen, and 
much drier than formerly, ; Southern Cultivater. 
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MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 


Ir seems almost a work of supererogation to call the attention of 
farmers to a subject which we have so often and strongly urged upon 
them, as that of increasing their manure heap by the collection of 
material to which they can have access. But we shall continue to do it 
on every occasion when we are likely to get a hearing. <A continual 
dropping will wéar away a stone: and possibly we may make an im- 
pression at last upon some minds that are perhaps a little softer than 


granite. 

Until the snow comes and the frost completely locks up the ground, 
materials may be found in all directions and on every farm, which will 
amply repay the labor of collection; and labor at this season can be 
more easily obtained than in many other cases. We are continually 
struck with this fact in our tours through the country; and do not admit 
that our farmers ought to be satisfied until they are as frugal and saving 
and parsimonious as the Chinese. , 

By way of illustration we will try to recollect a few things which met 
our observation recently, we shall not say where, on what road or in 
ai lest we might sour the milk of some of our good 

We passed in the first place a grove or forest with the ground covered 
with fallen leayes and rotten wood. Why might not these have been 
collected and being deposited under cover, furnish a fine mass of excel- 
lent litter for the cow and the horse stables, and the sheep-yards through 
the winter, from which after being surcharged with the liquids from the 
barn, they may be applied to the cultivated lands with no small advant- 
age? These woods were at the border of an extensive pasture, covered 
with brakes, and sweet fern and bushes; why should not all these be cut 
down and conveyed to the manure yard, where they would soon decay 
and go into the general receptacle. At one corner of the pasture there 
we found a bog hole full of deep black mud, and the borders of which 
had been enriched for a long time by the droppings of the cattle who 
had been accustomed to resort there for water. eré, said we to our- 
selves, at once is an abundant resource, a mine of wealth which cannot 
be exhausted for years, but which the farmer had hardly dreamt of, 
As we returned to the road we passed the remains of the carcase of a 
dead horse and the bones of two or three sheep which had died of neglect 
and starvation the b moa winter. There they lay bleached by the 
rains and winds. y should they not now be collected, broken by a 
sledge hammer, and used upon the land: or rather why should they not 
at first, immediately after death, have been covered so as to avoid pois- 
oning the air with their offensive odors; and so that ammoniacal gas 
might have been collected in the soil, and thus be saved for the aid of 
vegetation; and indeed, so: that the whole mass might be reduced to a 
condition, in-which it would furnish a most enrichmg manure. In its 

condition it was worth nothing. Near the bars at the road side, 

there was'the site of an old house, with the cellar walls remaining, per 
of the chimney standing, and piles of rubbish, mortar, burnt clay, ashes, 
chips, and. innumerable unmentionables, the undistarbed accumulations. 
of years, the growth of thistles, and hemlock and thorn apple, oo 
- upon which, demonstrated the richness which was underneath, 
y was all this neglected; and why was this monument of slovenli- 
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ness and sluggardliness suffered to remain there year after year, an 
offence to every decent traveller and an inexcusable disgrace to its 
owner, who was probably too much in a hurry to get to the shop or the 
tavern when he went from home, to find time to remove it; and when 
he returned. was not generally in 4 condition to see whether it was there 
or not, 

We had not.gone far, when we met the whole troop of bristled and 
long-snouted quadrupeds of this capital farmer in ful] chase in the road, 
running almost as violently as a herd of old; mother, grandpapa, and as 
many young ones as sre round the stake of the great English mart 
at Smithfield. . Here they were, lean and ravenous as wolves. As for 
thought of yarding them, littering them, and making each of them pay 
re ly for his board by the manure which he would make and 
compound ;—this was a sort of ‘book farming,’ which this skilful gentle- 
man, utterly disdained. As we came near the house, here was a pile of 
chips, which had never been turned over though thoroughly rotten at 
bottom, and though at least ten loads of fine manure might have been 
taken from under them. The front yard too was ornamented with the 
droppings of the cows, who were accustomed to come almost into the 
entry of the house to be milked and to lay in the road at night, because 
it was rather too much trouble to yard them at the barn, as the bars had 
not only to be taken down but put up again twice a day. In passing 
round the corner of the house we came near going over shoes in the 
drainings of the sink, which was pouring out of the house by a short 
spout directly under the end window, and there they furnishe 4 
fume without charge, excepting now and then a gentle touch of eyphs 
fever, to the inmates; no doubt to those to whom use had rendered 
them familiar, quite as eable as a cologne bottle. Here too in un- 
measured profusion lay bones. and rags and old hats and chippings of 
leather and woollen rags and feathers, farnishing a perfect regale to the 
eye by a sort of charming Mosaic variety. e are not willing, how- 
ever, to quit the premises of this capital farmer without mentioning an 
admirable contrivance for cleanliness, for which we should advise him at 
once to secure.a patent right, if it were at all an original invention. 
He had a pig-stye, in which he in the autumn shut up his swine to be 
fatted after his fashion; and a necessary, which for picturesque effect no 
doubt, was formed with open boards os in like the slats of a verandah, 
and for modesty’s sake had a door, which was never confined by hinges 
but was made to be placed and replaced by lifting, and secured in the 
inside by a billet of wood of the size of a city back-log, and the place 
appeared to be frequented by persons resembling Hogarth’s Scotchman, 
who, fellow, eppoees the holes were made to put his legs down; 
but the perfection of the whole arrangement consisted in having both 
these places fixed directly over a running stream of water, where all im- 
pyrer. wae at once carried off and the most delicate nerves could not 

fiended. : 

Now such is a picture of the carefulness, economy and good manage- 
ment in respect to the saving and accumulation of materials for enri 
their land, we had almost said of one half the farmers of Massachusetts, 
We will not, however, undertake to determine the proportion; but only 
say, let those whom the coat fits put it on. H. C. 
Prom the New-Englaad Farmer. 
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BREAKING A COLT. 


Some good poco who raise colts are not aware that they are thinking 
animals and have feelings, passions and affections, very much like human 
beings. They carihot talk—that’s all. People Ths to not appreciate 
the character of horses, are apt to treat them like brutes, without love or 
mercy, and without ahy appéal to their glorious “intelligence. “The 
horse knoweth his owner ;””—arid he kriows niich more,—he knows when 
he is treated as a Christian’s horsé should bé---and in of treatment 
the Turk and Arab have much the advantage of us in civilization. Those 

make friends of their horses---they love each other, and in the 
sandy desert or the wide plain they lie down side by side and each is 
equally ready to resist the approach of an enemy. 

It is not oftenso with us. The Colt is left to grow up to manhood 
wild in the pasttire, with very little acquaintance or sociability with his 
master. As sodn as he is thought strong enough to wotk, hé has a saddle 
or & harness slapped upon hit, so hard as to make him titigle again. He 
is put into some strong catt o wagon without understanditig what is 
wanted, and being bewildered in his ignorance, and exaspefated at such 
rough handling, it is generally the case that he exerts his strength to get 
out of the scrape and avoid his enemies, by plunging, kicking, throwing 
himself down and sundty other such vile tricks, (as they are called) as 
would naturally occur to 4 poor beast who thought himself most vilian- 
ously abused. While this is the operation in the mind of the 
urisophisticated colt, the horse-breaker is swearing at his vicious obstinacy, 
laying on the licks with the string or the butt of the whip handle, and 
doing his best to draw blood at every stroke. His intention is. to subdue 
the beast to obedience. He may succeed, but it will only be oy destroy- 
ing his noble spirit, and rendering him-a tame, passive beast of burthen, 
pete firs as he is forced, but without ambition or good will. “The 
man is the most ignorant brute of the two. He is destitute of all proper 
knowledge of the animal who “knoweth lis owner,” and should bé 
beaten with tnany stripes himself. 

The fact is, the colt should be treated with unvarying kindness, except 
when he is maztiifestly vicious, contrary to his own knowledge, after hiv- 
ing been fairly taught. When he is taken up for breaking he should be 
kept hungry and be fed from the haiid of his master; while all the little 
tokens of praise, fondness and approbation, which are as gratifying to a 
horse as to a woman, should be liberally bestowed upon him. No act 
of rudeness or unkindness should inspire him with fear;—and in a short 
time he will come to his master as to his best friend. Let hitn feel that 
he is safe in the hands and care of man, and he will place confidence in 
that attention which is bestowed, and with a light heart will exert himself 
to please his rider. Bestow upon him the whip, and jerk him about with 
the —_ and bridle, and his temper will rouse to resistance, or sink to 
stupidity. 

Diwies may be tatght, like a child, by those who have woh his. affec- 
tions; bit the me of teaching is by showing distinctly what you 
want him to do, not by beating him becatise he does not aaderstand-and 
perform at the outset. Judicious management is réquired in the course 
of instruction, for these creatures, like men, have very different intellec- 
tual capacities and tempers; .but all may be mastered by kindness, while 
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the best, the most high-spirited, the most generous; will be ruined by 

To HHiustrate this which we mean to enlarge upon hereafter, we will 
relate “he ci circumstance that vccurred roe ate tour to hor hehe Mk 
Having a i fine , we oY" ith a 
friend, to ride to the nes lr fe prt ag kv Federal—that 
was his tiamedtid he belonged to Niles+-would have done anything for 
mé, and he dnd I had’ bécome well acquainted, and he was a most nloble- 
hearted fellow. Fedéral clambered up according to any directions. I 

t I could see the best way, and guided him accordingly. We got 
at last upon the peak, where was a level of some ‘square, and 
Federal never had been up so high in the world before, as we slacked 
the rein, turnéd three times round to look at the prospect, and then set 
up a scream of ‘délight. It was not a neigh nor a whinner, nor an 
common mode of talking for a horse, but it was a regular hurrah, as mu 
asto say “O1 ‘thunder and lightning! Aint this glorious?” 

After a while we turned todescend, and Igave Federal hisown way. 
It'seemed attimes rather a ticklish job; but he managed it well. The 
little rascal how and then and made a survey as carefully as 
could be dorie by a civil engineer: He turned and tacked, and worked 
ship, like an old sailor among the breakers; and being careful and sure- 
footed, he came down as safo as atortoise. But we t up at last 
against a fence—having taken a different direction from that by which we 
ascended. We rode at the fence fairly, but Federal stopped short. “ You 
fool,” ‘said I, can’t you jump?” Tried it again—no go. I stopped a 
moment, and thinks I to myself this horse has never leaped a fence in his 
life. I felt sure he would tried his best for me at any time, and 
would have broken his neck sooner than have refused—if he had known 
exactly what todo. I talked kindly to him—coaxed him—patted his 
neck——and: as soon:as I saw: his head raised about two or three inches, 
and eae up brightly, and felt the muscles of his sidés swell 
under the e, I knew he had caught the idea—that was all he wanted 
Wh es the hint to try it, and over he went, like a swallow, at least 
two feet hi than was necessary. The little scamp meant to make 4 
sure job of it: He was no sooner down, than he wheeled about, looked 
at the fence’anid snorted, as much as to say, “what do you think of that?’ 
and trotted off. Ever afterwards during our journey, Federal was on the 
look out for some excuse for leaping. A log, a run of water across the 
road, even & stone trkige; he-untienly pricked up his ears at and leaped 

iving a snort each time to announce his joy at having performed 





a hew feat. 
The moral of the matter has been stated at the outset. Federal only 
needed to understand what we wanted, to do all in his power’ for its 
accomplishment. He' was only a hired horse, but we understood and 
loved’ eath other. He was little, but hi iri noble, 
——— onearth would have | that horse ebony as kindness 
and encouragement. ing, jerking, whipping and spurting, might 
have been tried in vain to ‘hime ep thie tetho-with-e ennies 
think ‘about it, atid a nice dose of flattering applause, he flew over it like 
an experienced hunter: More about this hereafter: AEF Sha ht 
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EGG-HATCHING EXHIBITION. 
‘[cowrinvep From PAGE 22.} 


Tae position of the chicken im the shell is such as to occupy: the least 
possible space. The head, which is large and heavy in proportion to the 
‘rest of the body, is placed in front of the belly with its beak under the 
right ‘wing; the feet are gathered up like a bird trussed for the spit ;'yet 
in this singular manner, and apparent uncomfortable position, it is. by no 
means cramped or confined, but performs all the necessary motions and 
efforts required for its liberation, with the most perfect ease and thet. con- 
summate skill which instinct renders almost infallible. The chicken, at 
ype ~ sr it breaks a ee ee 

superintendant of the oven politely exhibited a compartment in 
which the eggs were chipping. ‘Bone had chipped the day before, others 
that day, and some would not be chipped aidiemereew: in a few cases 
we observed the beak of the chick boring its way through the shell, and 
= itself emancipated. "When the little creatures are ushered into 

e world, they are not immediately removed out of the oven, but’ are 
allowed to remain for a few hours until they become dry; ya a 
removed and put into the glass-case, on the table at the end of the room. 
This case is very shallow, and the glass-cover can be easily pushed aside 
to permit the superintendent handling them if required. are here 
for the first time fed, though not for twenty-four hours after being hatehed; 
= a. car among them is small a or particles 

ittle larger meal ; these they eagerly pick up without any teaching, 
their instinctive desire for food being a peaidiona monitor. After the 
brood has been kept in the glass-case, (which is partially open) for two 
or three days, and been thus gradually accustomed to.the » 
they are removed to one of the divisions in the railed enclosure on: the 
floor. Here hundreds are seen running about, uttering peepy cries, -_ 
ing up grits or otherwise amusing themselves, all being apparently in:as 
lively and thriving a condition as if trotting about in a barn yard. Atsix 
in the evening they are put to bed for the night in a coop; these coops 
are wooden boxes, lined with a flannel curtain in front, to seclude and 
keep the inmates as warm and comfortable as if under the wing of a mo- 
ther.. At six or seven in the morning, they are again ‘to come 
forth into their court-yard, which being strewed with sand, and provided 
pc gm and water, affords them all the advantage of a run in an open 
ground. 

I made some inquiries respecting the failures in hatching, and deaths, 
and teceived the following information :—The eggs are usually purehased 
from: Leadenhall market, and, consequently, not being altogether fresh, 
or otherwise suitable, one half of them fail in hatching. Once hatched, 
they are safe, for not more than one dies out of fifty which are brought 
into existence. If good and suitable eggs could be procured at all sea- 
sons, the fuilures in hatching would be comparatively trifling. Bad eggs | 
thérefore, are the weak point in the establishment, and I should’recom- 
mend ‘the rietor to lete his arrangements, by adding an egg- 

layi pve at sored Gree. ich he has for hatching. This might be 
done by pe a regular poultry-yard, either in connexion the 
or in the country. The apparatus for hatchin eigen rl 
ucing forty tho chickens im a year, and, ing allowance for 
failures, the actual product cannot fall short of half of that number. 
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When three weeks old, as I was informed, the chickens are taken to mar- 
ket, and sold for a shilling each. Thus, we would suppose, the Eccaleo- 
bion turns out at least a thousand worth of chickens annually— 
ao bad revenue, it will be said, payin expenses, but not 

than the ingenious contriver and proprietor, Mr. William Bucknel] de- 


serves. : 
This thing, trifling as it may ap to some, is highly deserving of 
eres ee to eggs in ovens are of old date; but 
ve never succeeded on & permanent or large scale in this country. In 
Egypt the practice has been more successful; yet even there, with the 
adyantages ofa ior climate, one in five of the hatched birds dies, and 
many are pe le ag moras from the unéqual application of the heat. 
It has only been. by the Ecvaleobion, as far as I can learn, that the birds 
have been brought out with certainty, or been reared successfully after 
being hatched: every bird is perfect, and will grow to its full size. The 
istinguished characteristic of this invention is exact regulation of tempe- 
.rature at different stages of advancement, for eggs, as is well known, 
develope heat naturally in the course of hatching, and consequently the 
artificial heat requires to be judiciously diminished as the natural heat 
increases. _By employing steam or hot-water pipes, the temperature is 
not only ctothioed Inlet, ohmalls regulated, but is gy ete, Sg 
uably throughout the oven, and acts upon all sides of the egg alike, 
Moanin, the eggs in the Eccaleobion require no handling or turning du- 
ring the process—there is no fear of their being roasted on one side or 
cooled on the other. Provided all is fair and above board, as the pro- 
prietor.of the Eccaleobion describes, or the superintendants inform the 
visitors, there can be no difficulty in multiplying egg-hatching and chick- 
en-rearing establishments all over the country. Poultry ie at present a 
dear article, on account of the very limited and imperfect manner of its 
production ; but this need not be the casé any longer. There is nothing 
to t every town in the kingdom having its chicken manufactory as 
well as any other branch of business. Wherever there are establish- 
ments with steam-engines having a redundancy of steam, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to erect a fowl producing —, in connec- 
tion with the works. And if this did not in some degree improve the 
resources of the country, and the condition of the people, I do not know 
what would, : Chambers’ Journal, 





CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA. 
[corrmrozp rrou vas 30.] 


. mone the various ways of propigating the Dahlia, we forgot to men- 
tion: that of grafting into the tubers. This mode can be advan 
resorted to whenever the cuttings are weakly, and especially if be 
of very choice varieties, for it is mure certain, and plants thus treated 
are sooner ready for planting out than those raised from cuttings. 
When cuttings can be obtained from the variety intended, take dry 
tubers of any of the inferior sorts, split them from the top about two 
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inches downwards; then ¢ut the scion to a wedge shape, insert 
bind it well with matting, after which it may be treated as is 
detailed for cuttings. We have however, after grafting, planted them at 
once out, into the garden where they grew as well as the rest. 

Planting Out.—This must depend, in some measure, upon the taste 
of the individual, and the object he has in view. If it be to obtain an 
“uninterrupted display of flowers,” the directions given by Mr. Sabine 
wiltenable him best to attain this. ‘ Georginas (Dahiias best in large 
masses unmixed with other plants. In this plan of growing them, 
some nicety is required in the due distribution of the sorts,so as to have 
a proper and good admixture of colors, and particular care is taken to 
keep the tallest growing sorts either in the centre, or at the back of the 
clump, according as it is destined to be viewed, from one side only or all 
sides: and to place the whole, so that there shall not be any unevenness 
in the general shape of the entire mass, arising from the irregular ar- 
rangement of individual plants, according to their respective heights. 
The roots should ‘be planted three feet from each other every way. 
This distance will keep each sufficiently distinct, and yet so united that 
the whole clump will have the appearance of an unbroken wood or 
forest of Georginas.” 

Dahlias planted on either side of a walk, have a very pretty effect. 
They may be, at such distances as to show singly or nearer together so as 
to produce a continuous line or avenue. ey may also be trained ex 
espalier, to which we will refer again. The ground being prepared, the 

lanting out of the old roots is quite simple, and has eel been given. 
The plants raised from cuttings require a little more care. If they have 
been brought forward in hot beds, care must be taken to inure them to 
the atmosphere, nor should the operation be performed too early in the 
season, for independent of the danger from frosts, the earth be too . 
cold, and they would receive a check which might.prove fatal. The 
manual operation is the same as with all other plants which are trans- 
pg out. The holes should be made large, and the plants turned out 
of the pot 12 pes ap Teng ahr of entire, then fill 
around with soil made fine; give a little water,and shade from the sun 
for several days. _ 

Training —At the time the plants (or old roots) are set out, a strong 
stake of the height to which the plant will attain, should be driven in to the 
ground near to it, and sufficiently deep, (say eighteen or twenty inches,) 
to keep it steady. This is best done at the time of planting out, as there 
js less risk of injuring the roots; should it not be done then, by 
no means let it be neglected long after the shoots appear above ground. 
As they advance in growth, tie them neatly to the stakes, allowiu 
sufficient room for the increase in the size of the stock. They should, 
notwithstanding, be looked over occasionally, and the bandage loosened 
when necessary. Only one shoot should be allowed to grow from each 
root, and from this all of the lateral branches for three or four feet in the 
tall growing varieties, and from twelve to eighteen inches in the dwarfs, 
should be removed (which is best done by pinching: them off as secon as 
the ,) as well as all suckers. This will give you a fine head, 
a ee a much handsomer appearance than when the plant is left to 
grow wild. It will also be necessary to prune them somewhat during 
their growth, but this must be left in a great measure to judgment of the 
gultivator, The only general rule we can lay down is, that the centre 
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of the plant should be kept open, and that no cross branches should be 
allow Some varieties require considerable pruning, while others 
scarce any. One stake will not in this climate be always found sufficient. 
So luxuriant is the growth that the branches frequently break down with 
their own weight. Provision, therefore, must be made for supporti 
them, which may be done by either having the centre stake large sean | 
to have pins run through them in different directions, or several stakes 
may be driven around to which the branches are to be tied. The first is 
the neatest, as these stakes never have a good appearance. Another 
mode of training the Dahlia is en espalier ; and this is best done alongside 
of a walk. trellis is provided, and two or three shoots being obtained 
from the roots, are tied to the bars of the trillis work, and trained fan 
fashion. The effect, if the plants are well chosen, is very good. There 
is yet another mode of training so as to make them cover a bed and 
appear like dwarfs. This is done by confining the shoots down to the 
ground with pegs as fast as they grow long enough. To do this well, it 
should be commenced at a very early period of their "sigs The 
distances allowed between each plant must depend on luxuriance 
with which it usually grows. A bed covered with Dahlias treated in this 
way has a beautiful appearance. Much, however, will depend on a ju- 
dicious choice of flowers, and the proper mingling of the colors. 
Preservation of the Roots during Waster he svon as cold weather 
approaches, some light litter, such as straw, leaves, or tan, should be 
diced around the stalks, which will prevent their being killed too low 
down. Tanis the best, the others being easily blown away. As soon 
as the are killed, they may be cut off and taken away. In the neigh- 
rated of Charleston, and even somewhat further North, the roots 
need not be taken out of the ground, wnless the situation be a moist one. 
When the plants have been grown in a light dry soil, little danger is to 
be apprehended from the severity of our winters. They must, however, 
be well protected where they stand, and this is done either by covering 
them well with fresh ro — loarets straw or tan. All that is 
necessary, is to ent the ground from freezing around them, and special 
care must be Fein thet’ ac water lodges a f it is fete 
advisable to take them up, they may be packed away in dry sand. 
Some, however, recommend their being merely laid on a board floor or 
shelf in a dry room, and covered with straw, which enables you to over- 
look them occasionally, and tho tallies are better preserved than when 
packed away in sand. Care, however, must be taken, that the tempera- 
ture of this’ room is always: kept above the freezing point, or all 
may be lost in a single night. On the whole, we have found the plan of 
leaving them in the open ground, much the best, having lost fewer in 
that way than any other; and it is certainly attended with less labour. 
In February they should be taken up, divided, and again planted ont, bu 
never in the same spot where they grew the preceding year. ; 
We have now given all that'is necessary to be known at present. 
We shall, in some subsequent number, treat of the artificial fecundation, 
to obtain new varieties,---the exhibition of Dahlias at shows; and conclude 
with a list of some of the choicest new varieties now to be obtained in 
the United States. Bae. ca ate : 
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THE SUBURBAN GARDENER. 


‘Unner the above title, Mr. Loudon has published a work replete with 
Se eee information, embracing n every thing which is 
nécessary to ‘a suburban residence agreea from the selection 
of a house to the laying out and planting of the grounds. 

From this work, we propose, from time to time, to make copious 
extracts; but we cannot promise any connected series, for the whole is 
so interspersed with discussions or directions, which are either local in 
their nature, or unsuited to our climate and oan that this would be 
impossible, without publishing much which would be uninteresting to 
our teaders. In dhs selections we shall make, we wish to be distinctly 
tinderstood, as not endorsing all that is advanced. From some of the 
opinions we may dissent, and some of the directions may not be li- 
cable to our climate, or require modifications, but yet 80 blended 
with other useful matter as not to be separated without injury to the 
extract. "When these are decidedly wrong, and may prove injurious to 
the inexperienced, we will point them out in notes sence to the 
extracts; but generally, we will endeavour to make such only as will not 
require these from us. We give, in the present number, a list of fruit 
trees suitable for a small en, and the reader will bear it in mind, 
that they are intended for the climate of England, yet we think that 
most of them would answer with us. We also give a selection of vege- 
tables; from this we have nothing to dissent. We intend, in some 
future numbers, as soon as we can have the platés engraved, to give 


many extracts for laying out and planting flower gardens. 
[Ep. So. Caninet. 


Sgexection or Fruit Trees.—As the object io view in planting this 
garden is rather to produce the fruits most useful in a family; than t grow a 
pt variety of sorts, the first point is to consider what kinds are best adapted 

rthe kitchen. Of these apples are the most wholesome for chi.dren, and are 
not only useful for pies and puddings, but excellent roasted, or boiled down with 
honey, so asto make a kind of sweetmeat, resembling that called by the 
French resine, to eat instead of butter with bread. Pears, when of the melting 
kinds, are both very agreeable and very wholesome, to eat raw; but they are 
seldom used in England for any purposes of torre except stewing; and 
this dish, when made palatable, is generally too ri r children. Of stone 
fruits, damsons are the most wholesome, and most easily preserved; and 
morello and Kentish are the best cherries for cooking. Gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, and red currants, with a few black ones, are also extremely useful for gil 
Nr vor of ape k icularly preserving. One of the most useful 

t the kitchen is the Hawthornden, which comes in early, bears abundantly, 
and falls (softens) well in boiling; but the fruit does not keep, and, in some 
soils, the tree dies off at an early age. The Keswick codlin is also a good and 
early kitchen apple. _The Ribston pippin is an excellent fruit, either for the 
kitchen or desert; but the tree is not quite so hardy ‘or 80 a bearer as 
either the Bedfordshire foundiing (a very large rg the of the pippins, 
The Brabant bellefleur and Wormsley pippin are, also, very ex 
The best keeping apples for wiater use are the northern greening the 
French erab, the latter of which will keep two years. For pears, the best for 
the table are the beurre de Capixumont, the glout morceau, and Marie-Louise, 
all excellent bearers. The earliest of the fine-flavoured pears is th in eek 
but it will not keep longer than a week or ten da The best pear for eeping 
is the Easter beurre. The best cherries for the kitchen are the Kentish or 
Flemish, for the early érops, on account of theif juciness, and the smallness of 


their stones; and, in the autumn, the morello, for making cherry brandy and 
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preserving. The wild, or black cherry, which ripens between the kinds men- 
tioned, is a very rich fruit for pies or puddings; but the stones are in pro- 
portion to the pulp, and it continues in season but a very short time. plums, 
the green gage, the early and late Orleans, and the Shropshire or prune 
damson, are the best. The wine sour and mirabelle are also frequently used 
for preserving; and Gisborne’s plum is an extraordinary bearer. Of ‘grapes, 
the most productive, in the open air, are the esperione and the white m ; 
the best for wine-making is the black cluster. Of peaches, the best bearers 
are. the mignonne, the Royal George, and the Bellegarde; the last a 
most excellent sort. ‘The best nectarine is the elruge, and the best apricot for 
the table is the Moorpark; though the Breda, which is a very abundant bearer, 
is most useful in the kitchen, as it not only makes a delicious preserve when 
ripe, but excellent tarts when green. The best bearing ig is the large blue or 
purple fig, which ripens well in the open air, and early; but the brown Bruns- 
wick is also much recommended. The best gooseberries for preserving green, 
and making green gooseberry wine, or British champagne, are the rumbullion 
and the white Dutch. The Warrington, the whitesmith, and the early rough 
red aré great bearers, and afford excellent fruit for the table, and for preserving 
when ripe: the roaring lion is the best bearer of the large sorts. ‘The common, 
or Dutch, red currant is the only one used for pies anJ puddings, and is the 
best for preserving. The black currant is used for ot a kind of jam, called 
rob, which is thought good for sore throats; the black Naples produce. the finest 
fruit. The best white currant isthe white Dutch. The red Antwerp raspberry 
is the best, both forthe table and preserving; and the white Antwerp has the 
finest flavour for the dessert. The only strawberry that is suitable for preser- 
ving is Keen’s seedling, and it is also the best and most regular bearer. The 
red alpine is high-flavoured, and continues in bearing many months, but the 
fruit is small. The scarlets are the only kinds used for oye Sg and the 
variety called the Duke of Kent’s scarlet is esteemed the best. The old pine 
is the finest flavoured of all the strawberries, but it is a very uncertain bearer. 


SELECTION OF CULINARY VEGETABLES BEST ADAPTED FOR SMALL Svus- 
URBAN Garnpens.—Of the cabbages, Knight’s early dwarf, introduced in the 
year 1835, and the early Battersea are the best kinds for the early crops; and 
the latter will be found suitable for the secondary summer, autuma, and even 
wiater, supply. In most cases, these will be found sufficient, as late cabbages 
are seldom grown in suburban gardens; but, where they are thought desirable, 
the late sugar-loaf may be chosen. Red cabbages are useful for. pickling and 
stewing in the Flemish manner. The kind usually cultivated is the Dutch 
red; but the dwarf red, which is not much known, is more delicate for the 
table. . The dwarf Savoy. is a very useful. winter vegetable, as its flavour is 
improved by frost if not too severe, and it will supply the table with 
from November till spring. Brussels sprouts are a delicious vegetable, and 
should, if possible, be raised from seed ripened in Flanders, as the plant is a 
to degenerate in this country. Scotch greens, or German kale, are very useful 
winter vegetables, as, when the heart is removed, the atalk continues for some 
months to send out side shoots or sprouts. The cauliflower is rather a difficult 
vegetable to grow well, as it requires an exceedingly rich soil, and careful cul- 
ture. To have it-early, it must aleo be protected during winter; and,.as it is a 
vegetable that ie brought to market in very great perfection, not being much 
injured by keeping a few days, it is bettr to purchase it when wanted, rather 
than to attempt te grow it, unless there is abundance of room. Purple C 
pile teeta eeliapadl baeeneiaaetcintes 

pee a. crop et till | ’ rost. 

Of the inous vegetables, the best kinds of for a ‘garden are 
the blue Prussian, the dwarf marrowfat, and the Prussian, or poor man’s 
profit; or the white rouncival.and Kaight’s tall marrowfat, where ng 
varieties are wanted. , We would not recommend any early pea to be grown, 
as these are generally very inferior in flavour to the others; but where one is 

desirable, the early Warwick is said to te the best. For a late pea, 
the late blue dwarf Spanish has been strongly recommended. For beans, 
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where it is thought desirable to grow them, the early mazagan, and long pod 
are the most fruitful; butthe broad and.green Windsors are generally preferred 
for the table. We have already mentioned that the scarlet runner is the most 
profitable kidney bean. For potatoes, the dsh-leaved and Rufford kidneys are 
to be preferred. for the first crop; but Shaw’s early and the champion, thongh 
they are both very prolific, and are those generally grown for the London 
market, we can by no means recommend, either for their mealiness or their 
flavour. For turnips, the early white Dutch and the yellow Dutch may be 
chosen; but the Teltow, or French, is well worth cultivation, on account of. ite 
sweetness, and the richness it gives to soups. The Teltow is the smallest of a 
turnips, not having more leaves on it than a radish; and, when used, it should 
be only scraped, and not pared, as a great deal of the flavour is in the rind, 
For carrots, the early horn is best for an early, and the Altringham, or Altrin- 
cham, fora late,crop. For parsnips, the Guernsey grows to a large size, and 
the Siam ig particularly well flavoured. The dwarf red beet is the kind best 
grown in gardens, The Flanders spinach is greatly to be preferred to the 
common kind, and will be sufficient for a small garden; but, where there is 
room, the white beet and the New Zealand spinach may be grown, to afford 
variety and a crop in summer, when annual spinach runs too rapidly to seed. 
For onions, the early silver-skinned and the Deptford may be recommended. 
The Portugal and the Spanish are mild, aad grow to a great size, but do not 
keep well. Of leeks, chives, garlic, and shallots, only one kind is in general 
cultivation. Of the plants used in salading, the best are, the union cabbage. 
and the large Brighton Cos lettuce, the Batavian endive, the variegated chicroy, 
the curled-leaved and broad-leaved Normandy cress, and the ecarlet and white 
turnip radishes. The best celery is the Italian. The curled-leaved parsley is 
the handsomest for capes and answers equally weil with the common for 
all the purposes to which parsley is usually applied. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 1839. 


Taken near Robertville, Beaufort district, So. Ca. Lat. 32°, 34’. 48” N. 

Lon. 81°, W. ‘Distance from the sea, about 50 miles. Face of the 

cae , “D> piny woods, interspersed with Cypress ponds. By Sinner 
MITH, M. D. 
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98 
about the,same period. The last freeze in spring was on the 6th 
March. “The greatest heat observed of the sun was 130°—placed on a 
Dial {the Thermometer rose to 136°. The ~~ tem of 
our Well Water during summer will be remarked. It y proceeds 
from the shallowness o i Oy i 15 and 
25 feet deep. -If 60° is the only proper medical temperature for the cold 
bath, we should never enjoy its ‘ul relief in the dog days without 
ice, or other artificial aids—and Northerners might suspect us of being 
ignorant of cold-water. Yet our waters are cold enough for ajl agreeable 
and healthful purposes—‘“ Providence tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” 3 

The Aurora Borealis, noticed in September, is rather a rare phenome- 
non poe Heavens, and was much richer . _— and more en 
than it usnally appears ina Southern latitude. It was simultaneo 
perceived throughout the Northern States, and noted as un 

lendid. Its appearance here resembled somewhat the morning 

urora, preceding a brilliantsunrise with blue andsombre rays, converging 
towards “the Zenith, and with rapidly changing hues. It somewhat 
on a maepigredaat wedi bl ats: = a pine forest, and 
for . ) 


ich it seems to have been mistaken by a , who, in gre 
bh 70 out, with all hand, to arrest what ‘he apposed » formidable 

gration bearing down upon him-——a most unwi © visitor at such 
an extremely dry ime. He wondered at its seeming fu as he 


advanced, But he soon found out be was pursuing an Ignis-fataus in 
the skies, ' ? 
Reviewing the year, we find it, on the whole, i worthy of 
pa pepe remembrance. Although one of the driest, (the quantity 
raim not exceeding 38} in., about half the amount of water that ugually 
falle) it was, notwi ing, very propitious to Farmers and Planters 
y. The provision crops, for the most part, where well cultivated, 
sufficient; and the Cotton crop exceeded all calculations made 
early in the Fall, at which time very few looked forward to more, than 
half the actual result. Seer ee a pars poem Ons 
per acre have not been obtained. in any of the ten . From 12 
to 16. hundred nett per hand, is quite common; and some accounts 
published from Edgefield, state the names of two Planters who made as 
much as10bales per hand. The year prior, though equally dry, and with 
an annual mean temperature, differing from the past by a mere fraction, 
(both being about 63°,) was far less productive of Cotton. © This 
may be theoretically acco for, from the more equable distribution 
of heat and moisture throughout the growing season, in the past, than in 
the former year. The Spring, too, was more forward and congenial to 
the growth of vegetation, which continued unchecked by any late frost. 
But a tabular ergmrination, 9 of the ip apn car months of each year, 
more fully explains the difference. average temperature of June, 
July, Auras and September, was nearly 10° less in ’39, than in ’38. 
The Cotton plant delights in dry weather, but it must have moisture 
at the critical time of blooming and forming its fruit. At this 
period of both years, rains were ignoety lacking. But in the former year, 
the drought was attended by a sky; very hot nights; with little | 
or no sensible dew; and the Ther. ranging a length of time above 90°. 
In the latter year, whilst there was as great a lack of rain, all water 
courses being much lower, yet the range of heat was much less, cad 
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more cloudy days, and cooler nights, compensated for the deficiency of 
rain; in more frequent dews, which tended greatly to nourish vegeta. 
Heavy falls of rain are often hurtful to the Cotton plant, but those fre- 
quent, and almost insensible deposits of moisture which bedews the earth, 
under a cool atmosphere, are real sources of fertility. And such were 
common up to the conclusion of the past year, while the want of rains 
continued, and showers occurred like “angel's. visits,” “few and far 
between.” It was thus that the late crop wes sustained and nourished 
to the end—and with never an excess of moisture to produce a second 
growth, and shedding of its capsules, and no early frosts to cut short its 
growth ; it resulted far and near in a golden harvest, seldom equalled. 
But finally disappointing the hopes of the cultivator in its reduced 
market. value, by the excess of its own production. The deficiency of 
the Cotton crop, for several seg past, produced a stimulus in the com- 
merce of half the world. e surplus now produced, will occasion a 
retrograde action of a like extent--a prominent instance of the Planter’s 
relation to the promotion of commerce and manufactories of every 
description. It evinces how afew propitious or unpropitious days in @ 
Farmer’s calendar, indirectly affects the enterprize and interests of 
thousands unknown— | 
“OQ! fortanatos nimium, sua si bona norent, 
Agricolas ”. 





In conclusion, we have no. better thought for our purpose than is 
contained in the extension of some remarks found in the late President’s 
Message---That the past season gives particular evidences of the benefits 
which spri Sin: the ctandirdovetion ofthis lembiintonan 10 Wie Sonal 
ble g---and that while nothing compensates a people for the 

ce upon others for the bread they eat; that cheerful abundance 

on which the piness of every one depends, is no where eo surely te 

be found as in the industry of the agriculturist andthe bounties of the earth, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 


We record, with much pleasure, the Meteoroligical Observations of Dr, 
Sidney Smith. Such documents are invaluable to all who desire to 
ascertain the aos. our climate has undergone, or is undergoing, or 
to compare it with of other regions. We wishtocollect and preserve 
all-such as have been carefully made, and we request the favor of any of 
our friends who have such, to transmit them to us for insertion in 
the Cabinent. Dr. Smith has promised to continue to record his obser- 
vations, and we request the of those who have the necessary 
instruments, in other districts, also to record the meteorological changes 
which may take place in their neighborhood, and to fo them at the 
end of the year to us, for publication. We do not confine this request to 
our own State, but make it of our friends in all the Southern States, 
[Ep, So, Canier, 
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BLANCHE ROSE. 


A LOVE STORY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


# « of Toulouse mane sare chiming for primes. _ The spires, steep 
ee bee Wen pero 28 se Btdaag a and clustered wi _ 
. _bees. The mein’ orga a Daa te 
ype crowded with citizens, strangers, roubedours, oa 
minstrels, showy = motely show the windows and 


ang ayras, and filled with scarlet gowns, furt 
paige apne Tighes, splendour, and beauty of “ Bel j foes deg, F p 
thems reigned in the crowd, and all vd gat were turned towards the east 
gate, where a triumphal arch crowned with the laurel, palm, and the 
whiter cross of Toulouse stood as high as the partizan of the city port. 
Santa Madre! what jour de féte is this ?” said an old pilgrim, as he 
through the men-at-arms at the barrier. 
“Tn the name of St. Jaques de Toulouse where did you come from?” 
replied one of the sergeants, lancing at his cockle-shell. 
“That i is no point of your chargé’ replied the stranger; “but I would 
irs Bah what sgint you are going to celebrate.” 
ruly we call him not saint as yet,” replied the sergeant; “ cha 
1 doubt not he is ag good as St. | Dehinis, or St. George, or any other 
in the calendar; but in respect to the canonization, he is yet 
Bipicond de Toulouse‘ La Fleur de Chevalerie’-— ‘lalame de France,’ 
oung Prince that shall return to-day, with the glory of heaven and 
earth, from the holy croisade.” 
: i Ree grim crossed himself, and while he was yet speaking with the 
guard, the sound of bals, kettle-drums, and a “corps d ie” 
came faintly through the still sunshine. 
“ On viens ?” pxeiatinad the sergeant; and the billmery, eagerly clearing 
assage, Closed up their array, and stood silent under theti arms. 
othe music advanced slowly, till the deep knell of an eastern ‘march 
could be distinguished, and end om ae trample of horses upon the 
road; every eye fixed u € music approached, till sud- 
denly the clattering h oad the S dock mailed horsemen and forest ‘of 
lances came through j into the sunshine. The long black line of men-at- 
arms poured slowly down the street, till the bright tabards of the heralds 
appeared at the gate, followed by the great banner of Toulouse, and all 
the peers and paladins of the array. 
In the midst of his knights, mounted upon a blanche Arab, oy 
ing in the white battle habit of the cross, the Earl rode before 
surrounded by his officers, and followed by all the chivalry re Leabeadoe 
and Provence, His pale noble countenance wos clear and serene as the 
gun that shone upon him, and his long black hair fell like waves of raven 
gilk from the j ‘helmet and glittering lambroquin, which shook like 
g glory ebout his armed head. A rending shout, “ Vive! Vive! vive le 
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Paladin del croizi’: went up like thunder from the crowd; and: the 
waving of bonnets, scarfs, glaives, fluttered and flashed, and glistened 
down the street before the banner, like the tossing and glimmering of 
flowers before the breeze. i 

By the side of the earl,’ rode his sworn brother in arms---the beautiful 
and gallant A’ de Valence, son to King Remi of Provence---called 
“ La de France,” “ Le Bel du Monde,” and the second knight of 
all the Christian chivalry; but the eyes of the people passed over him as 
he rode beside the young prince, who, in the opinion of the troubadours, 
came nearer the condi of chivalry,---“ Sir Galahad du Sangraal,” 
than any other knight who had ever lived.’ All the way as he came, 

and crowns, and showering flowers rained upon his helmet and 

jousings; and the people wept, and knelt and blessed him, and held up 

their children to see his face, and cry “ Vive la glorie de: France!” The 

young prince came white as his surcoat, and bowed his glorious head to 

the pall on his. horse’s mane. “Soli Deo gloria!” said he, ‘Sok Deo 
Gloria! et non nobis Domini!” | 

It was long before the court passed down the street, but at length the 
Earl en the Grand Place, and as he passed under a large house near 
the cross, looked suddenly up to a That house alone in the 
square was silent and deserted, the silk curtains were drawn close in the 
windows, and the heavy ies empty and desolate. The prince turned 
suddenly and spoke to the grand almoner, and the colour came into the 
face of the old man, but what he answered could not be heard in the 
crowd. 

In a few moments they reached the gate of the episcopal palace, and 
the long glittering lambroquins and tall lances poured through into the 
court till the gate closed, and the bleck column of men-at-arms filed ‘past 
towards the castle. But the crowd still remained before the palace, and 
in a short time a sumptuous cavalcade of the city procession Le 
to the gate, and the stately companies of peers, knights, and ladies, 
began to arrive for the banquet prepared to give welcome to their’price. 

All the noon and till the sun grew low, the clangour of the wild eastern 
musi¢.came from the portals, and the gaths-stairs, and the galleries were 
crowded with valets, pages, pursuivants, and men-at-arms; but as the 
evening came and the twilight began to fall, the.quiet of closing day 
su to the hurry of the noon, and only a bright page, or an over- 
wassailed trooper was seen here and there flitting through the dim courts, 
or elbowing the narrow street, as if it was too narrow for a victorious 
crusader, who had ridden upon the plains of Zebulon and Naphthali. 

It was near dark; the Chateau was dim and still, and the quiet of 
feudal solitude had succeeded to the hurry and glitter of the baronial 
pageant and military parade. At times a sudden roar of songs and voices 
came from the rooms, but only one still watch-light shone upon the 
moat, and already the pages were takin their respective turnpikes, . and 
the seneschal was putting oft hin Gansd gon within his. closet; for as 
yet the great had not fallen into those extravagant date hours which made 
them invisible to their poor suitors at eight o'clock before noon. 

In the midst of this quiet, a tall figure wrapped in adark mantle came 
out from the west postern, and turned hastily towards the Grande Place. 
The full moon was rising over the dim houses:as he entered the square ; 
and as he logked up to her bright face, it discovered the pale noble 
eountenance of Raymond de Toulouse. He passed hastily to the house 
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which he had noticed at his entry, and stopping at @ small port under the 
Sahil tee cocks ae door and into. a little wilderness of 
one well sogheintod, with Deir windingy, till ho-<guas Sadi pags plemacees, 
— . a little green a maskin ShastNanlanae . 
her neck, and her silk gown glisteni eudie dean ish mataeahen 
of the moonlight which glimmered on the water, and to which she | 
with such fixedness that the knight was at her side before she heard his 
eg Rose!” said he, in a still gentle voice; she started and 
dross oiene wheering besethy, but as she looked in his face, she sprung 
from the ground,—‘ My own very dear prince and brother!” she exclaim. 
ed, and fell upon his bosom, and wept without a word. 

The prince held her in his arms and bent over her till her emotion 
subsided ided into the low tremulous sobs of an infant’s tears. Several times 
the earl strove to 4 ChE but his voice failed at that sad trembling breath 

‘Dear Blanche,” said he, at last, “what is this 1---they would not tell 
me—but you will tell me.” 

_ started and sear cgesm her face sunk closer to his mantle. 

tears,came to the eyes of the young knight-—-“My own dear 
Orpheline Ladye---the child of my foster-mother-—-you do not te to speak 





to me!—-to your brother? look up on the face that used to rest on the 
same bosom---sleep in the same cradle--and this the hand---that. was 
once the little helpless hand that clung to the same breast with yours--- 
Now to Hm be the glory! The battle arm that holds the thunder and 


the lightning against all that should do ill to my dear sister.” 

Blanche burst afresh into sobs, and would e sunk out of his arms 
but for his strong hand; but he supported her in silence, till at last her 
tears ceased, she leaned still and breathless, and deathly heavy on 
his arm. Raymond looked upon her bright lovely head that lay motion- 
Jess upon his clock, and smoothed the raven locks from her pale brow. 
“ Alas!” said he gently, “where is your own white flower that used to be 
so bright in these dark waves ?” 

“ La-Blanche-Rose” trembled like the leaves that quivered in the 

i “ Fallen—gone—withered in the dust!” she murmured fainting. 

The earl’s hand shook, but he did not speak, and for a long time they 
stood without a word. 

Blanche rose up from his arm, and swept back the hair from her pale 
death-face. “Raymond!” said she, “I will speak to you as a knight’s 
daughter should speak to a knight’s son.---I was--your very dear true 
ister. I am’’---her voice choked and struggled---“no more your sister~: 

poor---lost---fallen maiden! I was the 
ings. I shall be the first--the 
Sather!” She sunk down upon the 
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Ra stooped it flew open, and lie saw the glorious beautiful features 
of ede Valence. | oe 

“La Bel de Monde!’ he exclaimed. % 
miniature, as itlay open in her hand. 

“ What has te done?’ said the earl, in the deep calm terrible voice 
apc —aterengn es eee 

Her veice spoke fain ere op “He has shed the rose from 
Meus 6m eclaaeats eto tnie open the dust, and his 

Ra on in the dust, i 
bright ndble terrible battle-front bowed like a child. The white fingers 
of the maiden closed convulsively upon the gold, and the bright robe 
trembled on her slender form, lile the lights upon the stream. 

Raymond rose up; his lips were white as death, but his eyes calm and 
steady; and he stooped and ‘took her passive hand and kissed her cold 
lips: +“Ladye! my very dear love and sister!” said he, “it is gone! it 
is passed away !--to-morrow your white flower shall bloom on your brow, 
clear and stainless as ever it shone inthe sun!” 

Blanche started and glanced wildly up; but the sudden light of 
eye fell, and she clasped her hands on her face, “He is ied to 
another!” said she. 


s 


Raymond grasped her hands. “Look up!” said he: “look on the fair’ 


moon ; she is rising as you and I have seen her rise when we were happy, 

careless infants on this bank. When she rises again, you shall look upow 

her clear and bright, and spotless as her face that smiles upon you!” _ 

Blanche locked long, and fixed, and calm upon him, and dropped 

her eyes, and shook her head. “The grave—the fire that washes out 

Se ee 
\?? 


The Earl turned away, and held her hand, and the tears run down his 
face. At last he loosed his surcoat, and undid the white cross from his 
neck. “I took it at the holy shrine,” said he, “at His foot where all sins 
shall be forgiven; it has brought me through battle, and tempest, and 
the black death,---by His might it shall bring you through peril worse 
than death. Take it; pray for me: and when we meet again you shall 
ee beautiful, al, glorious lady of the world that ever you were 
in life” . 

He tied the cord on her neck, and laid the pearl in her hand, and 

spoke and strove to console her, but she could not be comforted 


atid sat still and silent ao her hands in the cold 
dew, and her eyes fixed dim upon the moonlight that floated 
in the water. : 


Raymond stood and gazed her till his face white as hers; 
ee pores adhamtee ce om upon the cross 

is sword--—-“ By His might i hope, I ll cf your fate!” 
said he; yieenamriuris shall be broken!’ ee eRe 
+ * * e * * * * 

The gray dawn was breaking in the forest of Maris, and the dim cold 
light began to gli the flowers and the dewy leaves of the 
wood-sorrel and colt'sRor swhick chastoted about the feet of the old oaks. 


No sound came through the still thickets but the chime from the distant 
ee trip of the buck pricking among the leaves; even: 
at that quiet hour he 


started at the mass-bell, suddenly topped his crop- 
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ping lips from the grass, and bent his ear, and held up his tose im-thé) 
wind; but he returned to his bro , aud wavered thr 


| the brink of a small glade; he suonly 
till he came to the bri a ; he st nly, 
and pricked his ear, and glanced his bright eye into the , and: 


a moment stood and felt the wind, but in the pane rewe mg 
over the long fern like: a flash of light, and he vanished into the deep 

thicket. For an instant his short bound came from the moss, but nothing 

stirréd nor appeared where he had looked, and the light beganto brighten 

and the birds to oy De all was still and solitary. 

‘The red rose of the morning began to the trees, and 
the white mist went slow] ay artes: mpi an oak leaned 
a tall dark shati; Mis‘erme folded. his back to the tree, and his brown cap 
and deep mantle; scarce distinguishable from the knotted and fantastic 

ERR MIM a CH . eee 
he le an ste ee ag 4 nea step rus on. 
leaves, and suddenly “the light noble figure of the Pa se de Valence 
came out upon the glade. For a moment he — and glanced round. 
The man rose from the tree, and dropped his cloak, came to the 
greeri--Raymond de Toulouse. 

Auguste cast his mantle, and put off his glove, and they drew their 
swords and confronted each other without a word. For a moment they 
stood upon their guard, point to point, eye to eye, foot to foot, and neither 
gave hit nor fom; but in the next Auguste made a feint and plunge that. 
might have foiled the best hand in France, but the blade glanced like a 
reed from the sword of Raymond, and for several moments the glade 
echoed to the quick clash and the heavy fearful trample of the mortal 
assault. But it might have seemed only a skillful “passage at arms,” 
neither being able to foil the hand of his opponent, till Auguste made the 
poop he was never known to fail, and the sword went through the 

irtle of his antagonist, close beneath the arm. The point gh at his 
back, and the blood gushed down his green hose, but he fa not fall nor 
r, nor drop his hand; and they closed, and clashed, and showered 
blows, till the blood run from every limb, and breathless and exhausted 
they dropped their points, and stood apart to breathe. For an instant 
wiped their brows and drew their breath, and undid their ‘kirtles to the 
wind; and Auguste satdown upon a mole hill, and the earl leaned to a 
tree, and each glanced at times to the other, till suddenly they started to 
the green, and renewed the battle with the same moftal determination. 
The sun was risimg as they struck the first strokes; and whether it shone 
in the eyes of Auguste, or that the earl had the better, he made a sudden 
feint, and in the next moment the hilt of his sword: was against the breast 
of his antagonist, and the blade a red half ell beyond his back. 

De Valence sprung like a stricken hart, and fell upori the turf without 
a. word; the blood gushed out from his: mouth and breast, and in a 
moment his eyes began to change, and his lips became blue and cold. 

threw himself upon his knees by hisside, and clasped his hand, 
ind raised his head, and strove to stanch the blood, and gazed wildly 
n Nene | eyes---“ God give mercy andgrace!” he cried, “that J 

Auguste opened his eyes and grasped his hand--- True and noble 
friend,” said he, neath ios sev kind and faithful to me in our lives, and: 
this that you have done now is the best and truest deed of all—I thank 
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preter ym oe Py fr mene mein hy he never ean |” 
The earl’s tears rnd face pon his cold brow, and he held his 
hanelineie eas mpDCNGy 57S i came in, short painful sobs, and the 
cold death-dew rose . " ;-he gave a sudden shiver, and 
his hand caught upon . of his frond." Say 0 i said he: 
«bid God ening -andlet der prey Het sue wham 4 am 

rap wt ‘Holy eintsl--and no priest!— 


The dying knight eats ed bis hand— Hold said he, 
“Ho cross,” 
“gud tot maeleeipaped ieail T pass away. If Thad but a cup of water!” 

Raymond glanced eagerly. round the glade; a little blue streamlet fell 
oe mage Wellin bf Sha spsemny, reehiene Neston: t0 the 

is bonnet at the well, and hurried back to the dying man. 
ca yt iy ae ng gdimonghe igs oq Blip 
opened ‘them and mate ahs * a faint light came to his cheek; and he 

i once brother. 

“Twill confess my shrift to you, my true brother,” said he, “and you 
shall tell the priest, and pray for me, and there will be mercy.” 

The earl bathed his face, and held him in his arms, and lifted. the cross 
before him ; and the knight clasped his dying hands on his, and 
to him, as if he had been a monk in holy quire. His strength ebbed 
away with his last words, and he sunk aaare and breathless upon the 
breast of Raymond. The knight dipped his hand in the water, and 
signed his brow, and put the cross in his cold fingers---“‘ God be merciful 
to you and forgive you,” said he, “and speak thes ord that I dare not 
speak, and that none is here to speak in his name!” 

The hand of the dying knight closed upon the rood: his eyes fell, and 
one sharp shiver, he stretched out, cold and still, and my for ever. 

The earl gazed on his void face, and held his hand till it grew stiff 
and cold, and the eyes slowly unclosed and fixed in the death-glare. 
Stieciamneamid and clasped his hands, and laid his head upon the 

and the cross his breast, and spread his mantle over him, and 
knelt, and wept, prayed beside him. At last he rose, and dried his 
sword onhis'sleove, and put his bonnet on his boad, and sethis horn to kis 
lips, and blew the mort.* In a few moments a little came 
through the trees with his white Arab; and as he led up the horse, 

upon the cloak, and trembled and turned pale. 

“Sit beside him,’’ said the ear}, “and watch that no beast or bird come 
to do him wrong; and I will ride to the town, and he shall be buried as 
men should bury a king’s eon.” i i 

* s * & 


The sun was set, and the twilight was almost gone; all Toulouse was 
ini motion: the great bell of the cathedral tolled its heavy knell over the 
town; and the streets were crowded with a tide of 
towards the main street. All the way from the chateau to the great 
church was ‘by men-at-arms, and a constant wavering stir went 
among the tall: ‘and an eager murmur of voices, peprida rin on 
by the fearful toll of the bell thet struck its death-knell at slow j 


Fe 
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 '™ Phe desith-note; or the blast that was blown at the death of « stag: 
VOL. L—NO., fi. 14 
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“Gramercy! what is this, that the bell tolis!’”’ exclaimed.an old 

asant to his merchant as he pushed the crowd; “I never heard 

knell but for the death of our earl.” 

“Then shall you well hear it to-day,” lied the citizen; “for- 
he is not, as you shall say, dead in his body, he is dead in his glory and 
knight’s fame.” 

“Saint Mary! of what speak you?” said the granger. 

“Know you Lg Rose Blanche?’ asked the merchant. 

“ Peine de ma vie!” exclaimed the old man, “do I know the moon, 
and the bright star when she rises at vespers?” : 

“Then shall you not marvel that the earl had the greatest love for her 
that ever knighs had for a lady,” said the burgher. | 

“Nay, qe replied the peasant; ‘but 1 make great marvel to hear 
a bell toll, when all the chimes in Toulouse should be ringing merry!” 

“You shall not make the lark sing at your holiday,” replied the mer- 
chant, “nor a maiden’s love come for your ing. This, that was the 
Le that ever the sun looked on, mi afair crown and broad 

ip no more than you should value a cowslip fee in fairy-land;: and 
likely for that they had been foster-children together, she thought of 
Earl Raymond but as a maiden may of her true brother, and would not be 
his lady though he had been king of France; at the least she said so. 
The count was near out of his mind, as all men know; but that which 
men know not---alas, that it should be to say---on the evening that he 
was to sail for the Holy Land, being alone with her to take his leave, fell 
such unknightly outrage as never prince did to a lady, unless it was Don 
Rodrique to count Palayo’s daughter. The sweet gentle maiden never 
spoke charge nor word against him, but ever she was pale, and heavy, 
and broken of heart, and none knew why, till it could no longer be hid, 
and her shame flew fast and far as ever went the renown of the ‘ Blanche 
Rose,’ that had never peer of any earthly ladye. Fearful!-—fearful!—she 
had to dree* when the priest came to curse her, and the bishop to make 
her speak, and the proud peers, her kinsmen, spoke of burning her ona 
hill, like queen Guinever; yet she would never tell the name of her false 
knight till this hour. But now when the earl came, he was all confounded 
in her peril; and for his great repenting, he hath confessed and accused 
him to the bishop, and now would do all the amende that may be to the 
heart broken maiden, and make her true lady and countess of Toulouse.” 

‘And what is this that shall be done to-night?” said the peasant. 

“Fhe earl goes in his penance to the great church,” replied. the 
townsman; “and thereafter the Blanche Rose shall be your lady; and 
let no man nor maiden think her slight, because the silk mitten was not 
puissant as the mail glove.” 

“Truly I shall think her the truest and most dolorous lady that ever 
was named with lips,” said the old man, “and the devil spit in his face 
that shall ever say contrar?” , 

As he spoke, a faint chorus of voices came from the chateau, and a 
great light appeared beyond the black crowd of helmets and lances. It 
advanced slowly up the street, and at length the heavy tread of feet could 
be heard through the crowd, and a choir of monks chanting the peniten- 
tial psalms. The solemn strain approached, and rose and fell at intervals, 
till suddenly the crowd gave back, and the white monks and bright 
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“ Endure. 
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torches came slowly into the square. All the convents of Toulouse 

followed in long procession, till a broad heaven of light shone upon the 
ress, and discovered the dark shadows of the black penitents, preceded 
y their cross, and li ed by a thousand torches. ; 

In the midst, bare headed, and bare footed, divested of all his feudal 
ensigns, with a torch in his hand and a chain upon his neck, Earl Ray- 
mond walked, in the white gown of penance; but his face was whiter 
than the cindon, and his eyes bent on the ground before the and 
murmur that passed before him. A thrill of grief, wonder, and admira- 
tion passed through every heart which had so lately seen his crowned 
head, riding through that street, in all the light and glory of victory and 
the cross; and at each pause of the choir, a d “Amen!” answered 
from the crowd. As the procession came to the high cfoss, the chant 


ceased, the train s and the heralds lifted their hands and. cried 
“ Oyez, Oyez! so it be done to all knights, traitors to orphelinesand 
maidens.” 


A deep death-pause rested upon the crowd, and no voice answered 
back again; the tramp went on, the chant rose up, and the proces- 
sion passed ‘on to the cathedral. 

Pa. long lines of monks erage ong shadows within the deep — 
of the great portal, till the white gliding figures reappeared in the light 
of the still choir, and the cowls, on wm Eo, poly gltering glaives hex 
through the dim aisles, till the choir and nave was filled with the dark 
cro The church was hung with black, and lighted as for a soul- 
mass; and as the torches and the penitent advanced to the altar, the 
voices of the unseen choir, and the still peal of the ergan went over his 
head, as if the saints and the seraphims mourned over him in heaven. 
Raymond wrapped his face in his mantle, and knelt upon the stone, and 
bowed his head upon the footstool of the altar, till the priest raised him, 
and set him on the “siege duloureux,” in the sight of all the people. 

‘The service of the penitents was performed, the monks extinguished 
their torches at the foot of the shrine, and the heralds advanced to the 
altar. Sir Raymond stood up and turned to the people, and the pursuiv- 
ants took off his white gown and displayed his knightly habit and belt of 
estate. There was a terrible pause, and not a breath passed in the 
chapel. The heralds advanced to the earl and broke his sword over his 
head,'and hewed the spurs from his heels, and rent the fur from his 
tabard: and immediately his shield and crest were spurned from the 
church door; the trumpets sounded on the steps and the heralds cried,— 
“ Raymond de Toulouse! Raymond de Toulouse! Raymond de Toulouse! 
traitor to God and his lady, and mansworn of his knighthood ; traitor 
knight, s0 1s thy name cast out from true knights, and so I cast thy shame 
in thy teeth, and defy thee in the name of God. the defender of the orpheline 
and desolate !”” 

The people stood cold and still, aud hushed as death; and the blood 
went out of the earl’s lips, till they were white as his kirtle. The heralds 
sat down, but Raymond stood still and vacant, his arms hanging to his 
side, and his eyes fixed upon the air. | 

The bishop rose out of his arm chair and took the book in his hand; 
for a moment he stood and looked upon the knight—— 

“In the garden of God, one little white rose grew amidst the flowers 
very fair and pure, and bright, the sweetest among the blossoms; the 
sun loved to shine upon it by day, and the mocn by night; and the dew 
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and the rain watered it in the heat, and the breeze kissed it in the morn- 
ing, and said, God bless thee, and he did bless it, till it was the fairest of 
the earth—and the trees bent over to keep it from the wind, and the birds 
sung to it at noon, and the of God looked down upon it, and blessed 
his name that he had made it lovely. 

“God gave thee the flower, the forest to keep and watch, and 
defend from all wrong; and he gave thee the oak, and the palm, the fair 
fields, and the still, wood, and all that walked therein---and if this 
had not been enough he would have given thee more. 

' “Thou spared to come to the cedar, and the oak, and plucked the little 
flower that was lonely, and put it in thy bosom when it was sweet, and 
when it faded, cast it on the ground to die, and went thy way!” > 

Raymond fell on his face before the altar; and the people wept and 
sobbed, and sunk on their knees, as if their hearts fell with his who 
bowed before them. The bishop laid his hand upon the book—- 

“When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive! Look up, my son; ‘God is merciful and great to forgive 
us our offences!--He will see thy repentance and say, ‘ Thow 
mot die!’ 33 : 

The earl rose upon his knee, and the bishop laid his hand upon his 
head, and spoke the words of absolution, and laid the cross on his brow, 
and bid him rise. Raymond stood up and the prelate kissed him 
on the cheek, and belted him with a new sword; and the heralds braced 
clean spurs upon his heels, and put a crest of new device upon his head, 
and cried, “ make thee a new and valiant knight, and keep these 
arms to his service, to aid the widow, orpheline, and every one di 
and desolate, and maintain the right against all men who may live and 
die!” Immediately the trumpets sounded, and the pursuivants pro- 
claimed him, lord, earl and knight; the furred mantle of state was cast 


over his shoulders, and he came out among his people Raymond de 
Toulouse, 
+ + . . * * * . 


That night before the moon went down, Rose knew how she was cleared 
---but long she lay and wept upon his feet and would not be comforted; 
and when at last her strength and mind returned, it was in the s 
ofher despair, to fly to the bishop, and declare the truth; the of 
Raymond held her like an infant on the grass, but she had no hearing for 
his words, and would but wring her hands, and cry to be released to do 
him justice, till she sunk exhausted upon the turf. He watched by her 
through the night, and in the morning, when her spirits ebbed away and 
the strength of her delirium was past, she was subdued by his tears, and 
swore upon his head. The light came into his face he kissed her 

rose up---“ You never broke your word,” said he; “and now I will 
leave you!" 
* « « * * . . 

On 5t. Bride’s-day at noon, the earl, surrounded by all the chivalry 
and beauty of Languedoc, stood at the high altar where he had done his 
penance. Blanche Rose bent before the priest in the white bridal 
amice, her pale brow glistening with pearls and gems, and the white 
flower shining like a star in the long glossy tresses that fell upon her neck 
for the last ime. The Earl put the ring upon her the priest set 


the coronet upon her brow, and the heralds cried her, Countess of 
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Toulouse, at the high cross; amidst the shouts of the people, and the 
waving of ten thousand cape. | 

All the city was in a transport, for the constancy “ of the bright lady 
of the world,” and the self-justice of her supposed traitor knight. “Cer- 
tainly,” said the Vicar of St. John, “I think him greater for this repentin 
than if he had never had tache or spot, not to bpwak of the sineey ond 
nine in the wilderness; he had then been but a pwisnie saint, now he is 
lith and blood like to you and me, but soas you and I shall never be--- 
the greatest mortal man that ever quelled sinful flesh.” 

A week of pomp and pageant, and all that the olden time held' gay 
and splendid, passed through Toulouse like a night’s masque, and again 
all returned to the quiet sunshine, and still business of a simple sum- 
mer’s day. pn ys 

The cannes lived in deep seclusion, ety for that the face of man 
was become terrible to her, partly for her feeble state, which might not 
suffer ceremony and fatigue. leaves were falling, the birds had 
ceased to sing, and the sun looked sad and still upon the yellow fields, 
when the unconscious cause of her sorrow was presented to the barons 
of Languedoc in the great hall cf Toulouse; “I do not wrong them,” 
said Raymond to his heart-broken mother, as she wept at his feet,--- 
My blood runs in the veins of none living; there is none to claim the 
right--~-you shall make him worthy to hold the sword ‘and the coronet of 
a brave people, and God and their service shall give hiin right, better 
than a name.” 

{To BE CONTINUED, ] 





THE WIFE. 
She flung her white arms around him‘ Thou art all that this poor heart can cling to.’ 
I could have stemm‘d misfortane’s tide, But thus to see, from day to day, 





_And borne the rich one’s sneer, Thy brightening eye and cheek, 
Have braved the haughty glance of pride, | And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Nor shed a single tear. Unnumbered, slowly, meek ; 
I could have smiled on every blow To meet th eve of tenderness, 
From life’s full quiver thrown, And catch feeble tane 
While I might gaze on thee, and know Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
I should not be ‘alone.’ _| And feel Pll be ‘alone.’ 
I could—I think I could have broaked, To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
E’en for a time, that thou And yet thy hopes grow stronger 
i my over face had’st looked As filled with heaven-ward trast, say, 
ith less of love than now: ‘ Earth may not claim thee | o 
For then I should at least have felt Nay, dearest, ’tis too mach—this 
Thepmork homeste Mg.owe, ust break, when thou art gone; 
To win thee back, and, whilst I dwell It must not be; we may not part; 
‘ On earth, not be ‘alone.’ I could not live ‘alone.’ 











THE LAST ARROW. 
BY ©. F. HOFFMAN. 


“ And who be ye who rashly dare, 
To chase in woods the forest child? 
To bunt the panther to his lair— 
The Indian in his native wild!""— Old ballad. 


Tue American reader, if at all curious about the early history of his 
country, has probably heard of that famous expedition, undertaken by 
the vicegerent of Louis the Fourteenth, the PE i, 
France, against the confederated Five Nations of New-York; an expe- 
dition which, though it carried with it all the pomp and circumstance of 
European warfare into their wild-wood haunts, was attended with no 
mpi tg Seo had but a momentary effect in quelling the spirit 
of the tameless Iroquois. ; 

It was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the commander-in-chief, the 
veteran Count de Frontenac, marshalled the forces of La Chine, with 
which he intended to crush forever the powers of the Aganuchion con- 
federacy. His regulars were divided into four battalions of two hundred 
men each, commanded respectively by three veteran leaders, and the 
young Chevalier de Grais. He formed also four battalions of Canadian 
volunteers, efficiently officered, and organized as ser troops. The 
Indian allies were divided into three bands, each of which was p 
under the command of a nobleman of rank, who had gained distinction 
in the European warfare of France. One was composed of the Sault 
and St. Louis bands,.and of friendly Abenaquis; another consisted of 

‘the Hurons of Lorette and the mountaineers of the North; the third 
band was smaller and composed indiscriminately of warriors of different 
tribes, whom a spirit of adventure led to embark upon the expedition. 
They were chiefly Ottawas, Saukies, and Algonquins: and the 
Baron de Bekancourt charged himself to conduct. This formidable 
armament was amply provisioned, and provided with all the munitions 
of war. Besides pikes, arquebusses, and other small arms then in use, 
they were furnished with grenades, a mortar to throw them, and a couple 
of field-pieces; which, with the tents and other camp equipage, were © 
transported in large batteaux for this purpose. Nor was the energy of 


their movements unworthy of this brilliant aration. ending the 
St. Lawrence and sapegew. bx shores of Lake Ontario, they the 
Onondaga river, cut a military road around the falls, and carrying their 


transports over the portage, launched them anew and fi debouched 
with their whole fictills t n the waters of Dactaaiinhas 

It must have been a sight, to behold the warlike float- 
ing beneath the primitive forest which then crowned the around 
that.lovely water. To see the veterans who had served under Turenne, 
Vauban, and the Conde, marshalled with pike and cuiras ‘beside 
the half ‘naked Huron and Abenaquis; while young cavaliers in the less 
warlike garb of the court of the magnificent Louis, moved with plume 
and mantle, amid the dusky files of wampum-decked Ottawas and 
Algonquins. Banners were there which had flown at Steenkirk and 
Landen; or rustled above the troopers that Luxemburgh’s trumpets had 
guided to glory when Prince Waldeck’s battalions were borne down 

















the walls of Quebec, and shut up another for wooks within the defence 
of Montreal, with the same courage a century later, vanquished 
the battalions. of Dieskau upon the banks of Lake George. 

Our business, however, is not with the main movements of ‘this army, 
which, we have already mentioned, were wholly unimportant in their 
results. The aged Chevalier de Frontenac was said to have other objects 
in view besides the political motives for the expedition, which he set 
forth to:-his master as the Grand oe . 

Many — previous, when the Five Nations had invested the capital 
of New-France, and threatened the extermination of that thriving colony, 
a beautiful half-blood girl, whose education had been commenced under 
the. immediate auspices of the governor-general, and in whom, indeed, 
M. de Frontenac was said to have a parental interest, was carried off, 
with other prisoners, by the retiring foe. Every effort had been made in 
vain during the occasional cessations of hostilities between the French 
and the Iroquois, to recover this child; and though, in the years that 
intervened, some wandering Jesuit from time to time averred that he had 
seen the Christian captive living as the contented wife of a youn 
Mohawk warrior, yet the old nobleman seems never to have i 
os his “nut-brown ter.” Indeed, the pac must 

ve i ed by some such when, at the age enty, and 
wetalin tet hates can ante in a Sesen; ive onde to 
encounter the perils of an American wilderness, and place himself at 
the head of the heterogeneous bands which now invaded the country of 
the Five Nations under his conduct. \ 
Among the half-bred spies, border scouts, and mongrel re ran 
that followed in the train of the invading army, was a renegade Fleming, 
of the name of Hanyost. This man, in early youth, had been wit 
sergeant-major, when he deserted to the French ranks in He 
had subsequently taken up a military grant.in Canada, sold it after emi- 

ing, then making his way down to the Dutch settlements on the 
udson, had become domicilated, as it were, among their allies, the 
Mohawks, and adopted the life of a hunter. Hanyost, hearing that his 
old friends, the French, were making such a formidable descent, did not 
hesitate to desert his more recent acquaintances; but offered his services 
as a guide to Count de Frontenac the moment he entered the hostile 
. It was not, however, mere cupidity, or the habitual love of 
treachery, which actuated the base Fleming in this instance. Hanyost, 


in @ difficulty with an Indian , which had been ref for 
arbitrament to the young Mohawk chief Kiodego, (a settler of disputes, 
whose cool firmness fully entitled him to so distingui 


a name, conceived himself :ggrieved by the award which been 
given against him. The scorn with which the arbitrator met his 





Europeans, ' 
sparks from the batchets ofthat which eriahed “again 
: veteran pealed the charging many a well- 








i _preeompsaionrenean—iy ai 

pares men ifting forms 3 : ; 

and accompanied by and seven others, he had got fairly 

in : , Kiodago, who still kept behind his wife, was far in advance 
Chevalier and his party. Her forest-training had made the 
Christi ; : / / 
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lites; but the Indi 

at the pursuing dye? Saree reduced to six, had divided; ‘ind 

followed him. He had recognised the scout, Hanyost,; among his 

ies, an oA dent, oot heron ily traitor, instead of being 
, had guided the other dije@ upon the direct trail to the 

“Christian captive hai m. Quick as thought the 

upon the impression. Making a few steps within a 

thicket, still to mislead his present pursuers, he bounded across a moun- 

tain torrent, and then leaving Ins foot-marks pushed in the yieldi 

bank, he turned shortly on a rock beyond, recrossed the stream, 

concealed hiinself behind a fallen tree, while his pursuers passed within 
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a few paces of his covert. 

A broken h now only divided the chief from the point to which 
he had directed his wife by another route, and to which the remaining 
Hoo seoarairnen tenga omer Spceeetiegtir rte musketeer were 

y urging their way. The hunted warrior his teeth with rage 
when he heard the voice of the treacherous - in the glen below 
him; and springing from crag to crag, he circled the rocky knoll, and 
planted his foot by the roots of a blasted oak that shot its limbs above 
the cavern, just as his wife had reached the spot, and pressing her babe 
to her bosom, sank exhausted among the flowers that waived in the moist 
breath of the cave. It chanced that at that very instant, De Grais and 


his followers had , & 
thes becienh entieh te foot of the flymg Indian had disengaged a 
stone, which crackling among the branches, found its way a 
slight ravine into the glen below. The two Frenchmen stood in doubt 
for a moment. The musketeer pointing in thé direction whence the 
stone had rolled, turned to receive the order of his officer. The Cheva- 
lier, who had made one step in advance of a broad rock between them, 
upon it, pistol in hand, half turning toward his foliower; while 
the scout, who stood farthest out from the steep bank, bending forward 
to discover the mouth of the cave, must have caught a glimpse of the 
prpaee, Fe as the shadowy form of her husband ‘was 
. God thee now, bold archer! thy quiver is 
of life is nearly up; the sleuth-hound is thee; and 
Cod, woes phatuapltivw Gutter in the tress, ‘soon be twi 
fingers: of the oe re Thy wife———But hold! the noble 
' has still one arrow left! 


Disabled, as he thought hi ; the Mohawk bad wit dvapped bie bow 


i 














at 
——. 


in his flight, | His leat szrow. was still griped,in his bleeding fingers; and 

though his stiffening. earteey Sona, oF 00 the eet ast : 

tho end eee? eh es Jo The crisis which it t 
ee tin 
































so long to describe, had in an instant. He saw 
how Sena: | Denner ed.in Be of the oblue Aad 
too, that the keen ost, i object 
pursultened that further. fight was ; while the scene. of his 
urning village in the distance, in i him, with hate and fury, toward 
the instrument of his misfortunes. one. knee upon | 

rock, while the muscles of the as if the whale sbaigias, 
pain gn ape nia fiaag ry alms at the 

ous scout, and. ng bow-s last arrow upon its 


errand. The a of a oy eit d alone have guided that shaft! 
Be a she eae. wansion, sd, He ae teria ne Ae ee 
against egtiawt toe eniz of the French officer, 9 gph gh 
and quivers in the of Hany 
the. sword-chain of the Chevalier, 
e rocks,as the two went rolli down, the ¢ 
7as. DO! availing fp abandon the pursuit w! 


dhidibaf tho stiffening corpse. 
edd. The od ar Hstupeens rejoin ed 
their comrades, who. were soon after on. their march | from the scene they 


had desolated; while Kiodago descended from his eyry to collect the 
fugitive survivors of hig band, and, after burying, the slain, to wreak a 
terrible vengeance upon their murderers; the most of whom were cut 
off by him before they joined the main body of the French army. The 
Count. de, Frontenac, returning to. Canada, died soon afterward, and the 
existence of his half-blood daughter was soon for n. And—though 
among the dozen old families in the State of New- ork who have Indian 
blood m. their veins, man: trop. thls, damper foo the offspring of the 







 @ * i 
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noble Kic and. his wae, yet the hand of peniaas ak Ale. 
played in admirable ceare.af O ypman and Adams, has alone 
rescued from oblivion the thrilling scene of the Mohawk’s Last arrow} 


[American Family Magazine, 





NEOROPOLIS, THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 





Tuas ine Labo that othe north That visit their dim haunts below, 
Look with the same ua face, 
om amrarcna | aivae coco eee 
vars prod sty of thir own, Silence, thoughtful god, who 
pyrauiids o‘erspread,—~ neighbourhood of in groves 
Whose meoy an tot Kingl heed asphodel lies hid, and weaves 
Slumbers, i 'd in stone ; is hashing spell among the leaves,— 
And were marble grote beneath, ever noise disturbs the air, 
lifeless, @ like sacred things, Save the low, mournful sound 
Lie ‘in their. eoverings, For the freah Dead entomb’d around. 
And ROOT AMIN? FA ALciPHRon, 





+ Mesrepali, or the City of the Dead, to the South of Memphis, 
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SULTAN MAHMOUD'S LAST EXCU RSION. UPON THE BOS- 
Jaroge aa 


BY PRINCE PUCKLER mucyee- 


Lave iecpiialiors sometipetie art of Asia Minor, and had every 
perceived ‘marks ofthe beneficent ation of a superior man. Every 

ty prevailed, even in the remote mountainous dis- 

caaten Pacete valle, assassinations and robberies were 

r Ovcutrences. Fanaticism was crushed; it had vanished almost 

> nents and where it still existed it ventured not. into the open 


8 I was myself at Brousse, the object of a toleration hitherto un- 
the Mahometans. It is well known that 
leave even their slippers at the door, 
us horror. Now, on arriving at 
and the tomb of MoubradiL., scien 2 distant ar 
petume of a trave 
ipu ‘and I was accom- 


farmers-general, 
kish system, were so closely and securely watched that a 
very seldom made against them. I at the same time observed that the 
inhabitants always preferred new vernors, recently sent from Constan- 
tinople, to the old ones, born in country, and belonging to its most 
influential families. Considerable buildings, undertaken by the Govern- 
ment or private individuals, bore witness, in all the towns, to the progress 
of civilization, and the cultivation of the soil itself was as much improved 
as the restricted numbers of the population permi peri wn ron ih 
most smiling aspect. Every where I met with the most 
tality, and, in my taht socins Lipaieenioieieeianeest 
erated, Lack yrode g service. I only condemned the deple- 
inning Rearens S apa Sn” SP ee 
stantinople. 

become personally scquainted with th cea taeaepeieags 
to with the man to 
so difficult fa atein aed oe and so beneficent were due. 

Already, first week of my stay, an audience had been grant- 
ed to me on the part of the Sultan; but it was postponed, and soon ren-” 
dered impossible. The disease with which he was attacked, made, in a» 
short time, de lorable The news of his death was received by 
all subj the whether Turks or Christiens, and whatever 
were their opinions, with a sorrow that I had never witnessed any where 
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cypreeste, and its shaded. hills resembii —7 ‘Abe 

par ae = rain aan ar eg approach of the Sul 
: - iE hastened of the Asiatic’ shord white ‘the 
. ie i spectators denoted the place 


and: vee es; but the s 
large ct y he * 
passed around him, and to be wholly 
That Prince, the i of expiring grantionr, wat snesei ain eval 
red velvet cushions a gilt canopy, forming a sad contrast with the 
heroulean rowers, whose athletic forms shone beneath their shirts of 
ign attempted to rise, but ‘he fell 
strengthless ‘upon the and two officers rather carried than con- 
wont anemia Whilst the Sultan addressed some affectionate 


tthe eee of they lowe I lt the, Satan pae without ating 
ee off, like the rest. The Sultan's eyes fixed upon 
me; perhaps ived and taken offence at my unpoliteness ; 
rahsseealore-on my soul, he would have in it a more 
Pry homage than any that a skilful a have eae 
or, in v it was very long since the sight of a sovereign trans- 
BA my einen 7 

We were not permitted to follow the Sultan into the mosque, and 
when he left it I was myself again; I tailed not to repair my fault with a 
profound salute, after taking my hat off long before he re-appeared. He 
wanted to return to his palace in a carriage, and, after descending the 
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stairs with great pains, he stopped at the door to rest himself before he 
<ialsaenedine him. ee = ciite home 
A women a 
a are 
memorial, and carefully deposited it in carriage. Fearing 
the ladies. among the spectators might be touched by his spiri- 
ted horses, he had them requested to draw back a little to.a higher spot. 
In the meantime I had not ceased to study his interesting countenance 
with all the attention of a Yelognomist. Melancholy, richness 
perhaps more of the i than of fixed will, a great sensitiveness to | 


a eee 
in it; but ali that was, as it were, veiled with the presen- 
piesa Sw That was his last cxcursion, and it is well known that 


he devoted his last days to acts of piety and benevolence. History will 
distinguished aus oe ere “ vet baiesktne 
among the most influential men 
greatest sovereigns of his dynasty; for there are glorious individualities 
at the decline as well as at the rise of nations. It was not the fault of 
Mahmoud if he came too late—it was not his fault if he did not accom. 
plish what he proj Like Mehemet.Ali, Sultan Mahmoud was 
teduved to. in the prosecution of his and it was but to his 
own intelligence that he was indebted for he created and executed 
amidst le obstacles. How did Europe and encourage 
him in hi 1 To answer the question 1 might but mention Greece 
and Navarine.. I might also mention some acts oe 


but, above all, those club-blows he had to suffer, aol eames 
_ him by that same diplomacy, with its undecisive 
vention, with its mania of meddling with every detail of is uohaiaee 


tion, and with the pretension of imposing upon him at every moment its 


It is said that, a few days previous to his death, the Sultan assembled 
the most. important end influential of his ministers, and addressed them 
@ sort of farewell speech, in which he explained himself all those 
points with dignity and severity. He. condueted that in an 
SE ee the point of , 
Ee eee felt. a . 
between his policy and his conscience; that he: hed ed the advice 
Guansdnapociontie 06 enctiestion ef Ais goalie cod inahecniatieee 

rae aa 


seiseaay ancas:daloes the chatnen’ Sor baring ied as 
tion even by the employment of force. 

























| {BE PLUNDERED HEIRESS. 


_ & MUFT TO LADY VISITORS OF FOREIGN WATERING PLACES. 


place during the 
are bound to add parties 
of so bad a character, that it calls for the deepest reprehension of every 
one not lost to all sense of honorable feelings. The following are the 
particulars of the case. 

Mr. and Mrs. ——, accompanied by their ward Miss F——, left Paris 
for the baths of Baden-Baden. The young lady is heiress to a large 


—will shortly be of age—is ee amiable and 
scmmgltag--wall io ws eaeek temnache ly beautiful. g = Prorat ses 
to be denied, that ladies, whilst residing at the baths, do not hesitate to 
lay out their money at the tables; that is, without any circumloenti 
or winning, as the case may be, large sums of money im the same. 
anil updieg at saltaie'as dexanee, 1 dete apadeen orcam seaciebed oe 
the risk of a Napoleon occasionally, gt pape 

as a raffle 





might be considered much in the same li But 
unfreque ntly happens that such serious amounts are staked, that moral 


her lians, and she was pai ly successful. consequence 
was that the young lady soon became a constant attendant at the tables; 
her whole soul was devoted to Rouge ct Noir. Instead of in 
with her, the dishonourable guardians of Miss F——~ rather encou; 

own apartments; these parties were wholly de O.ereanty spd. we 
believe French hazard was the game played. It was that Mr. 
po ae? See ecthedleg, a hry contest with their ward : her almost 
mel cinwealld nch Countess. Miss F——— lost immense 
sume! Her ample allowance was exhausted, - Will it be believed that 
Mr. —— did not hesitate to advance large sums from his private purse, 
to enable his ward to pursue this oer pm Even his funds were 
at last exhausted, or he pretended that such was the case. Still he did 
not interfere! The play continued, Miss F—— giving bills, payable 
when she came of age, for the amount of her losses. It is evident that 
the parties had perfect confidence in Miss F———’s honorable intentions, 
as the bills not legally be recovered: but why they took bills at all, 
instead of the usual acknowledgments, seems very mysterious. It was 
whispered that the play was unfair, and that the parties concerned ob- 
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Ta Lapres’ Fiowss Gunsan or Gusiinileks Asnoas By Me 
Lovpom,. . 

ee eas anby eoahehlaion eat: to: ail 
who are:fond cf: the flower garden.’ From the ease with which they are raised, 
and the short time they require, annvals have a decided advantage over peren- 
nials and bulbs, which eam only be grown when there is certainty of remaining 
some time.: They are, therefore, favorites in the flower garden, and deservedly 
so, for all their beauties can be enjoyed the same season that the ceeds are sown. 
Unfortunately, however, a large ‘number of those met with in our gardens are 
unworthy of culture, and ought to have been superseded, long since, by those or 
more recent introduction and greater beauty. A want of information has, no 
doubt, retarded this desirable change, and the old flowers have kept their places 
because the newer species were unknown. 

In this work, Mrs. Loudon proposes to supply the adiciantey and to give. us 
a selection of the best kinds which thay be deemed worthy of culture in the 
flower garden. Iq ber introduction, she observes, “I shall eadeavour. to com+ 
prise in’ it, all, theornamental annaals, that the. best judges, whom I have 
consulted on. the subject, think really-deserving of calture in a flower garden ; 
and. as. myrdescriptions will. be illustrated by plates, by an able artist, litho- 
graphed and coloured from nature, the grower of annuals, by turning over this 
volume, may select those which appear the most suitable for his particular 
putpose.” Each number contains three plates, on which are grouped a num- 
ber of flowers..well drawn, and those which we are acquainted with, : are 
coloured:to the vary life. «From fifteen to twenty pages of letter-press accom- 
pany:them, in which are given firet the Botanic and English names, and next 
the Synonomés, to which are added the botanical character, a popular descrip- 
tion, “ with the geography, history, properties.and uses, culture, and in short, 
every.thing worth knowing of the plant.” The directions for the culture of 
each flower, are full:and good, and we commend the work to all amateurs. 

'Po'be had at J. P. Beile’s vook-store, King-street, Charleston. 





Avpuson’s Binps or Amenica. We have now an opportunity of forming 
some idea of the plan, execution, and general merits of this work. The second 
number, which has just been received, contains descriptions of those species of 
hawks called Buzzards, and: is a beantiful specimen of lithographic engraving, 
which is now brought to great perfection. 

The first plate in this number represents the common Bozzard in the act of 
pouncing on the marsh-hare, who seems to have lost all power of volition, 
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from the dread of the ‘Tathless enemy who is shout to seize him in his talons. 
It is a spirited drawing, and an exact miniature of the splendid plate which 


we have so dfien admired in his large and magnificent work, The next is the 
Red-tailed Hawk, grasping in his talons a high-land Rabbit, which he seems 
- determined not to relinquish to an individual of his own species, who is en- 
deavouring #0. deprive him of it: The Black-hawk of Louisiana, and the 
broad winged hawk of the North, take up the remainder of the number, end 
are all exact miniatures of the plates in the large work. The colouring of this 
Dumber is superior to the first, and as the publication progresses, every number 
will -ynfold new beauties. 

- The industry and perseverance of iesdoitin: te collecting the materials for 
its completion, renders this, the most valuable work on Ornithology which has 
ever been.offered to the public; and our knowledge of that science cannot fail 
so: be improved by it: To form some idea of the labour and expense: incurred 
im-collecting the materials for its publication, it will only be necessary to know, 
that he has brought together for our amusement and instruction the feathered 
inhabitants of the barren and rocky coasts of Labrador, the swamps of Florida, 
the prairies of the West, and even those of the Rocky»Mouctains, California, 
and the shores of the Pacific. 

‘The numbers already published, afford us a sample of what we may here- 
@fier expect. Out of ten species accurately figured and described, five were 
anknown to all our former naturalists. Wilson made four species of the red 
tailed and red shouldered hawk, having mistaken the young of those birds for 
adults of other species. We conceive it therefore, impossible, to gain an accu- 
rate knowledge of the Birds of America, without the aid of Audobon’s work, 
and with his correct and beautiful drawings, and simple but scientific descrip- 
tions, any one who is able to read our language may become an ornithologist. 
Of the close observation and happy talent for describing the habits of the lively 
tevante of our fields and groves, the following extract from his account of the 
red tailed Hawk will show that he has spent much of his time in studying from 
the book of nature which is inexhaustible, and bountifully spread out to all who 
have a relish for ite simple truths. 

** As soon as the litle King-bird has raised its brood, and when ite courage ie 
no longer ‘put im requisition for the defence of its young, or its mate, the red 
tailed hawk visits the farm-houses to pay his regard'to the poultry. This is 
done without much precaution, for while sailing over the yard where the chick- 
ens, the ducklings and the young turkeys are, the hawk plunges upon any one 
of them, aud sweeps it off to the nearest wood. When impelled by.continued 
hunger, be now and then manages to elude the vigilance of the mastins, swal- 
lows, and king-birds, and watching for a good opportunity, falls upon andseizes 
an old fowl, the dying screams of which are heard by the farmer at the plough, 
who swears vengeance against the robber. He remembers that he had observed 
the ‘hawk’s nest in the woods, and full of anger at the recollection oft he depre- 















sedenaaabidetbe clanhandinaneieswéteel, and at the anticipation of 
ite many visite during the winter, leaves bis work and bis horses, strides to his 
houge, uni with’ an ax» proeeeds wweirds the tree, where the hopes Of the red 
tailed hawk ate pty lors iewbrraad the’tall branches. | ‘The fatiner 
arrives, ae gigantic : tree, thinks for a moment of the labour ‘which will be 
required for felling it, but resolves that he shall not be overreached by a hawk. 
He throws aside his hat, tolls up his sleeves, and applies himself to'the work. 
His brawnly armé give such an impdlée to the axe, that at every stroke, éhips 
are seett to’ Fallon alt sides:””"The' poot mother-bird, well awate of the result, 
sails sarrowfally over and & around. She would fain beg for merey towards her 
young. She alights on the edge.of. the nest, and would urge her offspring to 
take flight. But the farmer hae watehéd her motions. The axe is left sticking 
in the core of the tree, is rifle iWtaised 10 his shoulder ih an instant, and’ thie 
néxt rottiedt the whizzing ball Has pidtted the heart of the fed tailed hawk, 
which. falls. unheeded to the earth. The farmer renews his work, and now 
changes sides. A whole hour has been spent in the application of ceaseless 
blows. He begins to look upwards, to judge which way the giant of the forest 
will fall; and having ascertaivied this; tie redoubles his blows. The huge oak 
begins te tremble: - “Were'it petmitted to speak, it might ask why it ‘should 
suffer for tbe deéds of another; but it is now seen slowly to incline, and soon 
after the awful rustling produced by ite broad arms, ite branches, twigs and 
leaves, passing like lightning throngh the air, the noble tree falls to the earth, 
and almost causes it to shake. The work of revenge is now accomplished 

the farmer seizes the younglings, and carries them home, to be tormented by 
his children, until death terminates their brief career,” 
































THE DRAMA, 


eeleenieeetenl 


Por the Squthers Cabinet, 


Tue New Theatre has brought out this season a galaxy of the brightest 9 
stars. In comedy, we, have. had Latham, Burton, the Barnes, and our 
own domestic favorite, Fuller. The opera has been most brilliantly 
sustained, Poth i soonte amd musical affect, by Miss Shiveet and, Wiloon, 

. Madame Otto, Brough. and Jones; while in tragedy, C, Kean has just 
closed an engagement, which has added to his i reputation, 

i . With such a disposition to 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Southern Cabinet, 


Dann thet iaiincaetitih Washington Course, near this city, com 
menced on Monday, the 17th February, .and continued throu 
week. Tee seen es, 2 mile heats, for coltsand fillies 3 
was won by Col. Singleton’s imported br. f. “ Helen,” by Priam, 
Malibran, beating Mr. Edmondson’s ch. f. Mary-Elizabeth, by Andrew : 
dam by old Gallatin—and Mr. Richardson’s ch. f.Amy, by Nonplus— 
dam Comet, in three heate—Mi -Elizabeth winning 
and the two last. Time of first heat, 4. 9.—second heat, 3. 
46—third heat, 3. 57. It was by the knowing ones, that 2 
Helen, and M Rca epg At in condition to make @ 


.m. “Omega,” om the 
Gano, Tounalie , Meridian, Lilly and Zoraida, in 5. 56. 
the renowned trainer of Bascombe, in his great m 
with Argyle 'and Post-Boy, was remarkably successful at the 
meeting: besides the Citizens purse, he won the Jockey Club 














newly settled countries, is food for 

zits an nim, whisk exercise and amusement to the 

inhabitants of Carolina—teaching our young men the use of the horse and the 

gun, and preserving them from other temptations ‘ie tan cnt tioo— 

appa, teens sane parts.of our lower cou pees! pridarghaagh pr panty although ii 
fast diminishing in the more thickly districts of the upper country. 


large tracts of pine barren, and rp ng sutjoat 00 be fry 
quently overflowed, and our islands along our coast will, Re snty ears, serve 


as a harbor for deer. Thousands are Sea wert bar va -they are 
so prolific, that the race has been preserved. ..lp our markets, we one: 

counted twelve exposed for sale, and frequently five or six. Io a neigh 

not twetity miles om Charleston, the number of deer started by a party in the 
course. of a day’s hunt, usually amounts to between twelve ff twenty fre 
We-wonld to ourisportsmen to have, at this season, some 


game laws ished by ear ancentore, and more rigidly adhered to by them 
aul ere gut ngpnrys of doing, The bucks have just’dropped their horns, 
ie lene sed a tome. have young in a coupleof months. We 

killed a fow a od two of them would have had 


cramined three and a > dag 
was thé destruction of ten: 


Turkeys.—This fine bird, which we regard as the most delicious of any of 
pap twee yr ur Mire eer oo ee being now easier 
to kill a.deer'than a wild tarkey our markets have’been toler- 
ably well supplied with it duis the winter. Many are taken ryt traps. 


‘the obtaining of three leanidect 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
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AU. Hint.—I am persuaded that many 
" i farmers feel fully convinced of the truth of 
Machine, and is for sale in Balti- valuable reports which come from the 
R. B. Chenoweth, at $35, experienced and scientific but 
The for Ditching and paren. which are often of very little from the 
is “worked by one horse and a man | difficulty of making experiments upon their 
boy. The work done ste nag: doe own farm. I begilea 
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, itbetitution of Poper for Metallic Plates 
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the Court of Napoleon, he had prepared to 
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